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130 THE INDIAN COWRIE. 
THE INDIAN COWRIE, 


FOUND IN A CORNISH BARROW AT THE 
LAND’S END. 


A GENTLE creature grew 
Within this cell of pearly blue— 
How many centuries ago 
No seer can tell us. We can only know 
It found life pleasant, moved, and took its ease 
By palmy island shores in distant Indian seas. 


The world has changed since then! 

Tongues have died out ; and tribes of men 
Have clamored, and have passed away, 
Like crow-flights through the sunset of a 


day ; 
No pillar marks where gorgeous cities fell ; 
But this small speechless life hath left its 
storied shell. 


What matters now to seek 
How man in that dim dawn antique 
First owned it; whether fisher spread 
His snare of palm-tree leaves and baited 
thread, 
Or leaf-girt negress, whistling in her speech, 
Gathered an empty cowrie on a tangled beach ! 


It profits not ; and yet, 
Methinks, some cave-dwarf, carved in jet, 
With blubber lips and woolly hair, 
Wagged a huge head, as at some Aryan fair, 
He bartered for a shred, a copper ew 
This shell, whose story is the world’s, could we 
but read. 


How many a kindred hand 
Hath, as it passed from land to land, 
Touched it, and left a pulse to thrill 
The Aryan blood which leaps within us still ; 
What memories of all that then befell 
Are, like an Iliad, shut within this little shell! 


Apply it to your ear, 
And listen! — No, you cannot hear ; 
Yet how the arrow-heads of stone 
Sang; how the bronze swords rang; how 
shriek and groan 
Followed the stone celt’s thud, as wave by 


wave, 
The Aryan exodus forever westward drave ! 


Forever westward! New 
Wild worlds still opened ; but the blue 
That brooded o’er them was the same 
Unchanging God that brooded whence they 
came. 
Forever westward! And the shell was cast 
Westward ; and great fresh waves still swept 
beyond the last. 


Across the infinite plains 

White cattle draw the lumbering wains ; 
Huge lop-eared mastiffs guard and keep 
The silky goats and heavy-hornéd sheep ; 





Dark lines of life crawl where the great lakes 
shine, 

And close against the sunset creeps a fainter 
line. 


The rosy peaks of snow 
Arise, and like a pageant go ; 

Primeval forest, pathless fen, 

Dragons, and hordes of brutal-visaged men 
Fleet past ; and ever where the dark lines turn, 
In sudden fields of wheat the scarlet poppies 

burn. 


Hark! in the dead of night, 
What cries are these? What crimson 
light 
Leaps o’er the mere, and redly streaks 
The snowy pine-wood and the icy peaks ? 
What splashing paddles these? The morn 
will break 
On tree-piled hovels smouldering in an Alpine 
lake. 


Still westward! And the sun, 
Burning o’er Jutland, has begun 

To bleach the many-cycled firs ! 

A fresher life-sap through the forest stirs, 
And tall and green the little oaks have grown 
Round the Bronze Man at death-grips with the 

Man of Stone! 


What year was it that blew 
The Aryan’s wicker-work canoe 
Which brought the shell to English land ? 
What pre-historic man or woman’s hand, 
With what intent, consigned it to this grave — 
This barrow set in sound of the ancient world’s 
last wave ? 


Beside it in the mound 
A charméd bead of flint was found. 
Some woman surely in this place 
Covered with flowers a little baby-face, 
And laid the cowrie on the cold dead breast ; 
And, weeping, turned for comfort to the land- 
less West ? ‘ 


Was it a jewel meant 
To mark deep love or high descent ; 

A many-virtued amulet ; 

A sign to know the child by when they met ; 
A coin for that last journey thro’ the night — 
A coin of tittle worth, a childless widow’s 

mite? 


No man shall ever know. 
It happened all so long ago 
That this same childless woman may 
Have stood upon the cliffs around the bay 
And watched for tin-ships that no longer came, 
Nor knew that Carthage had gone down in 
Roman flame. 
Examiner. WILLIAM CANTON. 
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From The London Quarterly Review. 
CHARLES WATERTON.* 


“On the banks of these rivers were 
divers sorts of fruits good to eat, flowers 
and trees of that variety as were sufficient 
to fill ten volumes of herbals . . . we saw 
birds of all colors, some carnation, some 
crimson, orange, tawny, purple, green, 
watchet, and of all other sorts, both sim- 
ple and mixed; as it was unto us a great 
good passing of the time to behold them, 
besides the relief we found killing some 
store of them with our fowling-pieces.” 

So wrote Raleigh in his “ Discovery of 
Guiana,” and every succeeding visitor 
writes in the same way of this land of 
great rivers, swamps, and forest high- 
lands. Waterton, though he was so un- 
compromising a Romanist that he had 
probably never read a line of the heretic 
Raleigh’s book, uses much the same sort 
of language in describing the matchless 
beauty of the birds of Guiana. We are 
glad that Waterton’s book has been re- 
printed. It could scarcely have been 


* 1. Essays on Natural History, chiefly Orni- 
thology. By CHARLES WATERTON, EsgQ., author of 
‘*Wanderings in South America;”’ with an Autobiog- 
raphy of the Author, and a View of Walton Hall. 
Second Edition. Longmans. 1838 

2. Essays and Letters. By CHARLES WATERTON, 
Esq. Edited by N. Moore, M.D. Warne and Co. 
1867. 

3. Wanderings in South America, the North- 
West of the United States, the Antilles, in the Years 
1812, 1816, 1820 and 1824; with Original Instructions 
Sor the Perfect Preservation of Birds, and for Ob- 
jects of Natural History. By CuarLtes WATERTON, 
Esg. Third Edition. London: Fellowes, Ludgate 
Street. 1836. 

4. Wanderings in South America, etc., etc. New 
Edition. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and 
Explanatory Index, by the Rev. J. G. Woop. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. Macmillan. 1879. 

5. The Naturalist on the Amazons: a Record of 
Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches from Bra- 
zilian and Indian Life, and Aspects of Nature under 
the Equator, during Eleven Years of Travel. By 
Henry WALTER Bates. Two Vols. Murray. 1863. 

6. Personal Narrative of Travels in the Equinoc- 
tial Regions of the New Continent, during the Years 
1799-1804. By ALEXANDER DE HuMBOLDT and AIME 
Bomprtanp. Translated by Helen Maria Williams. 
Vol. V. Longmans. 1827. 

7. The Discovery of the Large, Rich, and Beauti- 
Sul Empire of Guiana, with a Relation of the Great 
and Golden City of Manoa, which the Spaniards call 
El Dorado, etc., etc.; performed in the Year 1595. 
By Srr Waiter RaveiGu, Knight, Captain of her 
Majesty’s Guard, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and 
Lieutenant-General of the County of Cornwall. Printed 
at London: by Robert Robinson. 1596. 





neglected in a decade which has seen a 
reprint of White’s “Selborne,” and in 
which books like Bates’ “ Amazons ” and 
Wallace’s “ Tropical Nature” have won 
so much popularity. This love of nature 
abroad as well as at home is a healthy 
sign. Great towns are growing greater ; 
city life is especially the life of the age; 
and yet the instincts of Englishmen, at 
any rate, revolt against such a life as that 
which our medizval forefathers lived, 
penned within walls. Books like “ The 
Amateur Poacher” are written to meet a 
demand; the veriest “city man” studies 
them with intense enjoyment. Hundreds, 
too, look further afield, and, if they can- 
not themselves make Switzerland their 
play-place, and the world their touring- 
ground, delight to read of those who have 
done so. 

We should augur il! for England were 
books like Waterton’s to pass out of 
mind; were their author to be forgotten, 
or looked on merely as an eccentric York- 
shire squire, of old family; instead of 
being reverenced as a pioneer of science, 
and valued as a genial and honest travel- 
ling-companion. 

Mr. Wood, who has republished the 
“ Wanderings,” had the great advantage 
of personally knowing their author, as well 
as of consulting the family records, which, 
he tells us, its present head is preparing 
for publication. 

Our first business will be to make our 
readers somewhat acquainted with one 
whom it must have been a rare privilege 
to know in the flesh. Charles Waterton 
never lets us forget that he belongs to an 
old Roman Catholic stock. His family, 
he says, was famous in history — though 
he will not claim any higher ancestry than 
Adam and Eve, “from whom I most 
firmly believe we are all descended, not- 
withstanding what certain self-sufficient 
philosophers have advanced to the con- 
trary. The difference in color and fea- 
ture, between polar and equatorial man, 
may be traced to this, viz., that the first 
has had too little and the second too much 
sun.” The Watertons, then, came sev- 
eral centuries ago from the Isle of Axe- 
holme, and settled at Walton, near Wake- 
field. Sir R. Waterton was governor of 
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Pontefract Castle, and had charge of 
Richard II. Several others have left 
their record in history. There were Wa- 
tertons at Cressy, at Agincourt, at Mars- 
ton Moor. “Up to the reign of Henry 
VIII., things had gone on swimmingly 
forus ... but during the sway of that 
ferocious brute, there was a sad reverse of 
fortune.” The change of religion is char- 
acteristically described. 


The king fell scandalously in love with a 
buxom lass, and he wished to make her his 
lawful wife, notwithstanding that his most vir- 
tuous queen was still alive. Having applied 
to the head of the Church for a divorce, his 
request was not complied with: although 
Martin Luther, the apostate friar and creed- 
reformer, had allowed the Margrave of Hesse 
to have two wives at one and the same time. 
Upon this refusal our royal goat became ex- 
ceedingly mischievous. Having caused him- 
self to be made head of the Church, he sup- 
pressed all the monasteries, and squandered 
their revenues among gamesters, harlots, 
mountebanks, and apostates. The poor, by 
his villanies, were reduced to great misery, 
and they took to evil ways in order to keep 
body and soul together. During this merci- 
less reign seventy-two thousand of them were 
hanged for thieving. 


This is certainly uncompromising ; and 
so is the way in which Queen Mary, under 
whom Thomas Waterton was high sheriff 
of York —‘“the last public commission 
held by our family”—is qualified as 
“good,” on the strength of a quotation 
from “the Protestant Camden.” The 
persecutions under the penal laws are 
described in a half-comic vein; and the 
writer’s conclusion is that, in spite of 
pains and penalties, “‘ my ancestors acted 
wisely. 1 myself (as I have already told 
the public in a printed letter) would rather 
run the risk of going to hell with St. Ed- 
mund the Confessor, Venerable Bede, 
and St. Thomas of Canterbury, than make 
a dash at heaven in company with Henry 
VIII., Queen Bess, and Dutch William.” 

Waterton’s grandfather was sent pris- 
oner to York, during the ’45, on account 
of his well-known attachment to the Stu- 
arts. He himself declares his loyalty to 
the new dynasty, “even if any of our old 
line of kings were still in existence,” in 
the old verses : — 





The illustrious house of Hanover 
And Protestant succession, 

To them I have allegiance sworn, 
While they can keep possession. 


Sir R. Peel’s oath, he says, “I never 
will take ;” and he calls it “an abominable 
device for securing to the Church, by 
law established, the full possession of its 
loaves and fishes.” This is his style 
throughout; and he never seems to reflect 
that Protestantism is what gives him*that 
freedom of speech of which he makes such 
full use. Fancy a Protestant Spaniard 
talking of Philip II. and Alva, as Water- 
ton does of Henry VIII. and “ Dutch 
William.” He is naturally proud of reck- 
oning Sir T. More among his ancestors, 
and feels much the cruel unfairness which 
in later times shut the family out from all 
public service, civil or military, which 


forced his two uncles, for instance, to . 


settle in Malaga, instead of holding com- 
missions in the army. 

At his first school Waterton got nearly 
drowned by getting afloat in a dough-tub; 
and during the holidays was only saved 
from walking out of a window, three 
stories from the ground, by the family 
chaplain; in his sleep he fancied he was 
on his way to a wood where he knew of a 
crow’s nest. 

He was then sent to Stonyhurst, which 
Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle, had not 
long before made over to the Jesuits. 
His testimony is as follows: “ In spite of 
all their sufferings, I found these poor 
followers of Jesus mild and cheerful, and 
generous to all around them. During the 
whole of my stay with them, I never 
heard one single expression from their 
lips that was not suited to the ear of a 
gentleman and a Christian. Their watch- 
fulness over the morals of their pupils 
was so intense that I am ready to declare, 
were I on my death-bed, I never once 
had it in my power to open a book in 
which there was to be found a single 
paragraph of an immoral tendency.” It 
is not Romanists only who have admired 
the Jesuit system of education. As re- 
gards discipline and morals it is the per- 
fection of that which is imperfectly carried 
out in French /ycées, and in many English 
private schools. Our public-school sys> 
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tem has its faults; but, unquestionably, it 
is more likely to turn out “ hard English- 
men” than the other. Waterton, at any 
rate, did not suffer, except in getting 
warped notions of history; but then he 
was thoroughly manly to begin with. At 
fifty-five he says he felt like thirty, and 
makes fun of his muscular legs, remark- 
ing that, “on taking a view of me from 
top to toe, you would say that the upper 
part of Tithonus had been placed upon 
the lower part of Ajax.” At Stonyhurst, 
too, the fathers were wise enough to let 
him have pretty much his own way. 
Some of us may remember how poor 
Martin, in “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
was for a long time in constant collision 
with the Rugby School authorities, and 
afterwards was only tolerated as a hope- 
less eccentric. Waterton fared much 
better; the Jesuits soon found out his 
ruling tastes, and “with equanimity and 
excellent exercise of judgment” so man- 
aged him that he could hunt for nests, 
and study animals, and yet not set an 
example of lawlessness. He was tacitly 
appointed rat-catcher, foumart-killer, fox- 
taker, and crossbow-charger at the time 
when the young rooks were fledged. He 
was also organ-blower and football-maker, 
at the same time that he was not neglect- 
ing his studies. He certainly learnt to 
quote Ovid and Homer, and to write 
passable Latin verses. That the doctrine 
of reserve was not unknown at Stony- 
hurst is shown by a story which he tells 
with great glee of how he escaped the 
clutches of a prefect who had caught him 
out of bounds. He had been birds’-nest- 
ing in a neighboring wood; the prefect, 
missing him from the play-place, dodged 
him for more than half an hour up and 
down hedgerows and through a yew and 
holly labyrinth. At last he made a rush 
for the out-buildings, and luckily met old 
Joe Bowren the brewer bringing straw to 
a pigsty. Waterton was a great pet with 
Joe; so the lad at once said, “I’ve just 
saved myself, Joe; cover me up with lit- 
ter.” In aminute in bounced the prefect. 
“Have you seen Charles Waterton?” 
gasped he. Joe replied, in a tone of 
voice which would have deceived any- 
body: “Sir, I’ve not spoken a word to 





Charles Waterton these three days to the 
best of my knowledge.” 

Of the kindness of the fathers he speaks 
in the highest terms. Father Clifford, 
first cousin of Lord Clifford, made him 
promise “to abstain from all wine and 
spirituous liquors.” “ The only way,” he 
said, “of saving you when you journey 
into far distant countries.” He kept the 
pledge ; nay, after his return, while still a 
boy, from a sojourn in Spain, he found 
beer unpleasant and therefore gave it up 
also. 

After leaving college, he lived at honie 
long enough to get a perfect seat on horse- 
back by hunting with Lord Darlington’s 
hounds. His father next sent him to his 
uncles at Malaga. 

Here the red-legged partridges, the 
goldfinches, “much more common than 
sparrows in England,” the big vultures 
and the quails, bee-eaters, and flamingoes 
delighted him. At Gibraltar his visit 
fortunately coincided with a change of 
wind, at which time the apes are on the 
move; so he counted from fifty to sixty 
of them: “And an ape or two might be 
seen with a young one on its back. A=neas 
in his day reversed the thing, and carried 
an old animal, not a young one: Cessé, e¢ 
sublato montem genitore petivi.” At Al- 
gesiras he was strengthened in his hatred 
of the penal laws. The “Hannibal,” 
seventy-four-gun ship, ran aground and 
was forced to strike her colors. Colonel 
Lyon, an Irish Roman Catholic in the 
Spanish service, told him how he watched 
the whole thing from Fort St. Roque, and 
how when the British flag was lowered he 
threw down his telescope and burst into 
tears. Colonel Lyon was of that gallant 
stuff of which the Irish brigade in the 
French service had been made, men 
whose brave deeds forced from George 
II. the exclamation: “Curse the laws 
which deprive me of such soldiers.” Soon 
after, the black-vomit made its appear- 
ance at Malaga. The simplest precau- 
tions were neglected: “I myself,” says 
Waterton, “in an alley near my uncle’s 
house, saw a mattress of most suspicious 
appearance hung out to dry.” Before 
long the lad was seized with vomiting and 
fever, and his life was despaired of. 
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Thanks to his wonderful constitution he 
recovered; one of his uncles, however, 
soon died. The burial is described in 
our author’s usual unadorned way: “ He 
was beloved by all who knew him. Many 
a Spanish tear flowed when it was known 
that he had ceased to be. We got hima 

ind of coffin made, in which he was con- 
veyed at midnight to the outskirts of the 
town, there to be put into one of the pits 
which the galley slaves had dug during 
the day for the reception of the dead. 
But they could not spare room for the 
coffin; so the body was taken out of it 
and thrown upon the heap which already 
occupied the pit. A Spanish marquis lay 
just below him. 


Dives ne prisco natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest au pauper et infirma, 
De gente. 


The pestilence grew more and more 
destructive. Fifty thousand are said to 
have left the city at the outset, and of 
those who remained thirty-six thousand 
perished. The alarm was heightened by 
several shocks of an earthquake which 
made the inhabitants tremble lest the 
disaster of Lisbon should be repeated at 
Malaga. The fear of being swallowed 
up alive decided Waterton to - Unable 
to persuade his remaining uncle to go, he 
got on board a Swedish fruit-brig, which 
was waiting to sail for London. ‘“ Owing 
to an intrigue at court, for the interest of 
certain powerful people, the port of Mal- 
aga was kept closed long after the city 
had been declared free from the disorder.” 
The “ powerful people ” were so far right 
that the plague returned the spring after, 
killing, among many others, Waterton’s 
remaining uncle. Meanwhile the Swed- 
ish brig ran the gauntlet of the Spanish 
war-ships and brought him to London 
with such a bad attack on the lungs, ow- 
ing to the cold of the Channel and the 
insufficiency of his light Spanish dress, 
that he was brought to the brink of the 
grave and had to be sent to a warmer 
climate. Demerara was fixed on because 
the family had estates out there, while 
Europe was closed owing to the war. 
These estates he managed between 1804 
and 1812, coming home at intervals in 
accordance with the advice of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who told him that he might stay 
in the tropics with comparative impunity 
for three years or so, but would die worn 
out unless he left the tropical swamps and 
came home at intervals. In 1807 he got 
his commission as lieutenant in the second 
regiment of Demerara militia: “As no 





declaration was required from me against 
transubstantiation, nor any promise that 
I would support the nine-and-thirty arti- 
cles, nor any innuendoes thrown out touch- 
ing ‘the devil, the pope, and the Pre- 
tender,’ I was free in conscience to accept 
this commission, the first that any one of 
the name had received since Queen Ma- 
ry’s days. During that long interval not 
a Waterton could be found vicious enough 
to regain his lost birthright at the incal- 
culable sacrifice of conscience. It had 
been the object of those in power to 
tempt us to deviate into their new road, 
which they said would lead us to heaven, 
but we were quite satisfied with the old 
beaten path; so that the threats and 
allurements and the cruel enactments of 
our would-be seducers were of no avail, 
saving that we were brought down from 
our once high estate, and rendered very 
small— and are yet very small—in the 
eyes of our fellow-subjects. But every 
dog has his day...” We quote this 
because, despite the lightness of the 
style, it is far more telling against the 
tyranny of the old church and king days, 
than many a piece of bitter invective. 
Waterton’s patriotism is always lively; 
but he shows over and over again in what 
a false position our Roman Catholic fel- 
low-subjects were at that time placed. 

As the only person in Demerara who 
knew anything of Spanish he was in much 


‘request for official work, and, among 


other excursions, was sent to Angostura, 
the capital of the Orinoco, with de- 
spatches from Admiral Collingwood. He 
gives a laughable picture of a Homeric 
dinner at the Spanish governor’s, which 
shows that abstemious as they may be at 
home, the Spanish of that day were no 
ascetics in their colonies. Waterton 
counted no less than forty dishes, “ and 
while good breeding whispered: ‘Try a 
little of most of them,’ temperance 
replied: ‘Do so at your peril; and for 
your overstrained courtesy you shall have 
yellow fever before midnight.’ At the 
ead of the table sat the governor, Don 
Felipe de Yuciarte, a tall, corpulent man, 
who, before he had finished his soup, be- 
gan visibly to liquefy, for he was unfitly 
attired in a tight-fitting full uniform of 
gold and blue, the weight of which alone 
in that climate and at such a repast was 
enough to have melted him down. At 
last he said to me in Spanish, ‘ Don Car- 
los, this is more than man can bear. Vo 
puedo sufrir tanto. Pray pull off your 
coat, and tell your companions to do the 
same; and I’ll show them the example.’ 
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Saying this he stripped to the waistcoat, 
we doing the same; and next day at 
dinner we found his Excellency clad in a 
uniform of blue Salempore, slightly 
edged with gold lace.” 

Our author dilates on the plenty and 
cheapness of food of all kinds under the 
Spaniards, ending with the comment: 
“Canning’s new republics may have 
tended to enrich a few needy adventurers 
from Europe, but to the natives in general 
they have proved a mighty curse.” 

A good deal is told of Waterton’s 
relations with successive governors of 
Demerara, especially with honest, wrong- 
headed General Carmichael, surnamed 
“old Hercules” because of his violent 
efforts to cleanse the Augean stable of 
official corruption, efforts that the frank- 
ness with which he exposed his intended 
plans after dinner rendered almost futile. 

During one of his visits to England 
Lord Bathurst wanted to send him to 
explore Madagascar, but his ague was 
still so bad that after accepting he re- 
signed his commission, which was that of 
quasi-ambassador to Monomotapa. He 
afterwards bitterly regretted not going: 
“T ought to have gone and let the tertian 
ague take its chance. My commission 
was a star of the first magnitude. It 
appeared after a long night of political 
darkness; and I can fancy it beckoned 
me, saying ‘Come, serve your country ; 
come and restore your name to the na- 
tional calendar, from which it has so long 
and so unjustly been withdrawn.’ But I 
did not go; and the star went down be- 
low the horizon, to reappear no more.” 
The advantages to the traveller in distant 
colonies of a government commission 
were even greater then than now. “With 
it his way is clear, and his story already 
told; everybody acknowledges his conse- 
quence and is eager to show him atten- 
tion.” Of the occasional treatment of 
non-official travellers, Waterton had a 
striking instance in Antigua. He had 
lately returned in very bad health from 
the United States, and wore a common 
Yankee straw hat with green ribbon. 
The harbor-master with whom he had 
business, eyed him contemptuously, and, 
though there were plenty of chairs in the 
room, kept him standing above half an 
hour. His excuse when told by the mail 
captain that he was an English gentleman 
travelling for the sake of natural history 
was: “I’m afraid I was very rude, but I 
took him for a d—d Yankee.” 

Waterton’s constitution must have been 
of the strongest; or, rather, shall we say 





that constitutions in that day were wholly 
different from what they are now? The 
amount of bleeding and calomel and jalap 
that he submitted to on principle was 
incredible. Believing inflammation to be 
the root and origin of almost all diseases, 
he was as thoroughgoing a blood-letter as 
Dr. Sangrado, or the doctors who killed 
Cavour. To take away two-and-twenty 
ounces of blood was his favorite remedy : 
“Since my twenty-fourth year have I been 
blooded above a hundred and ten times, 
in eighty of which I have performed the 
operation on myself with my own hand.” 

In 1807 an expedition was formed to 
explore the Congo, and Waterton would 
have accompanied it as a volunteer but 
that Sir Joseph Banks, disappointed at 
the weak power of the steamer assigned 
for the expedition, strongly dissuaded 
him from going. He therefore contented 
himself with showing the party his secret 
(of which more anon) for preparing spec- 
imens, and with urging on them the ne- 
cessity of temperance and the danger of 
sleeping in their wet clothes. 

In the winter of 1817-18 he was in 
Rome with his old friend and school-fel- 
low, Captain Jones, and he relates with 
boyish glee how, “as their nerves were in 
excellent trim,” they mounted to the top 
of St. Peter’s, ascended the cross, and 
then climbed thirteen feet higher to the 
point of the conductor, and left their 
gloves on it.* At the Castle of St. An- 
gelo they contrived to get on the head of 
the guardian angel, where they stood on 
one leg. In returning with Capt. Jones 
over Mont Cenis, he cut his thigh so 
badly with the carriage window-pane that 
for a long time after he got to London he 
was in the surgeon’s hands. His perfect 
presence of mind was wonderfully shown 
in the record of how he behaved when 
the accident happened. “It was ten 
o’clock at night. 1 put my thumb firmly 
on the wound, till the captain had brought 
one of the lamps to bear on it. On see- 
ing the blood flow in a continued stream, 
and not by jerks, I knew the artery was 
safe. Having succeeded in getting out 
the two bits of glass with my finger and 
thumb, I bound up the wound with my 
cravat. Then, cutting off my coat pocket, 
I gave it to the captain, and directed him 
to get it filled with poultice in a house 
where we saw a light at a distance.” 


* Paul VII. ordered the gloves to be removed, as it 
was supposed they would spoil the conductor. But no 
one in Rome had nerve enough to make the ascent. 
Waterton had to go up again and bring them down, 
As to this secord journey he is discreetly silent. 
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In 1820 his old affection of the lungs 
was brought on by taking a hot bath in 
bleak weather. He recovered, in spite of 
being bled eight times, and put for six 
weeks on a diet of white bread and tea. 
In 1829 he married, but was soon left a 
widower. His transatlantic wanderings, 
by the way, ended in 1825; and to the 
volume in which they are detailed he pre- 
fixed a strange, semi-human portrait 
which he called “a nondescript.” “ This 
frontispiece,” he says, ‘I purposely in- 
volved in mystery, on account of the illib- 
erality which I experienced from the 
Treasury. I had spent many years in 
Guiana in trying to improve the very de- 
fective process universally followed in 
preparing specimens for museums. The 
reader will see by the letter signed Lush- 
ington, that I was sentenced to pay pretty 
handsomely for my exertions.” ‘The let- 
ter wehevel to says that only those speci- 
mens which Mr. Waterton intends to give 
to public institutions can be admitted 
duty free, the rest must pay an ad valo- 
vem duty of twenty per cent. This petty 
meanness, contrasting so sadly with the 
conduct of other governments in similar 
cases, and all the more astonishing ata 
time when there was so much lavish care- 
lessness in many directions, so annoyed 
our collector that he would not make pub- 
lic his plan of preparing specimens on 
scientific principles. He therefore put 
the nondescript at the head of his book 
to rouse the attention of those interested 
in museums: “not considering myself 
pledged to tell its story, I leave it to the 
reader to say what it is and what it is 
not.” 

Some of his hairbreadth escapes, and 
episodes like his well-known ride on a 
cayman, won him the reputation of a sec- 
ond Baron Munchausen. This he shared 
with many older travellers. Bruce, for 
instance, was long disbelieved when he 
told of the raw-flesh-eating Abyssinians ; 
but later researches have justified him in 
that and other assertions which the scep- 
tical Germans held up to ridicule. This 
suspicion of unveracity annoyed Water- 
ton even more than the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of the Treasury officials. He 
invites all who are staggered at any pas- 
sage in his book to meet him, promising 
a full and satisfactory explanation. “ [i 
they decline to do so,” he says, “I will 
learn wisdom for the time to come; and 
I promise you that I will not throw m 
jewels to the sty a second time.” Much 
of his work, he reminds us, was written 
“in the depth of the forest, without the 





help of books or the aid of any natural- 
ist;” written, too, by a man who had no 
peculiar gift for literature, and who, “ had 
our religion not interfered with our poli- 
tics,” would have spent his youth in the 
service of his country. England in this 
way lost a brave soldier or an useful di- 
plomatist, but she gained what is much 
rarer, one of those ardent lovers of nature 
who is not only himself consumed with 
zeal for his favorite pursuit, but has the 
gift of kindling the same flame in others. 
Such men always must be rare; the love 
of nature, happily, is strong in most En- 
glishmen, but it is seldom so strong as to 
make them what Waterton was —a mis- 
sionary for the cause, one who could not 
rest unless he was stirring up some one 
else to carry on his work. Herein shows 
itself the fiery temper of the man, the 
Norse blood which his ancestors brought 
with them from the most Danish part of 
England. Others, like dear old White of 
Selbourne, and Jesse of Windsor, and 
Couch of Polperro, have observed well 
and carefully, and have written lovingly, 
suggestively, of natural history; but, ex- 
cept perhaps Mr. Smiles’s Scotch natural- 
ist, no one not a professed scientist has 
been so eagerly devoted to the work as 
was Waterton. In it he found a solace 
under the social stigma which so rankled 
in one who felt his own powers, and like 
Aristotle’s magnanimous man valued him- 
self at his full worth. If he could not add 
honor to the old name as a public man, he 
would do so in that capacity for which his 
school training specially fitted him. With 
infinite pains he worked out an improved 
method of stuffing animals, and, despite 
his temporary wrath when the custom- 
house laid its hand on his treasures, he 
was determined the public should have the 
full advantage of his method. If he would 
not tell them about it in his “ Wander- 
ings,” he took care to do so at full length 
in the “Essays.” Every page of his 
writings shows not only his own deep 
love of the subject, but his anxiety to 
make others love it. That is why he 
writes; not to win fame as an author, — 
he makes no pretence to fine writing or 
elaborate composition, and for that very 
reason his books are an admirable ex- 
ample of the every-day language of culti- 
vated people of fifty years ago, — but to 
rouse others to enthusiasm, to set some 
at least on work in the field which he nat- 
urally felt he had by no means exhausted. 

Hence Bates “ On the Amazons” forms 
a very good pendant to the “ Wander- 
ings.” Mr. Bates was led by the same 
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love of seeing for himself the wonders of 
the tropical forest which prompted Wa- 
terton to risk fever and ague, and to bear 
all kinds of discomforts. The one was 
wholly an amateur, the other professional 
in so far as it was only as collector for 
various museums that he was able to go 
at all. Still there was the same spirit in 
both; and the differences in style and 
line of thought between the two books 
mark the difference between this and the 
last generation. We are more serious in 
manner; but it is doubtful whether we 
are really more thorough than our fathers 
were. 

The autobiography winds up with an 
appeal for toleration, and a half-bitter, 
half-humorous protest against insulting 
the feelings of a loyal and well-behaved 
section of the community by keeping Guy 
Fawkes’ day. 


I never could comprehend [he says] howa 
government which professes to be the most 
tolerant of all governments in things pertain- 
ing to religion, should have visited millions of 
its subjects with the severest penalties for two 
long centuries and a half, merely because they 
refused to abandon the creed of their ances- 
tors. Neither can I comprehend how a gov- 
ernment can have the consummate assurance 
to enforce payment to the Church by law 
established, when it is a well-known fact in 
history (see the Act of Parliament, 1 & 2 Mary, 
cap. 8) that the very founders of this Church 
did confess, in full and open Parliament, that 
they had declined from the unity of Christ’s 
Church, and had a long while wandered and 
strayed abroad; and that they acknowledged 
their errors and declared themselves very sorry 
and repentant of the schisms and disobedience 
by them committed in this realm against the 
See Apostolic. 


This reasoning must stand for what it 
is worth; but even those who feel most 
strongly that the despicable time-serving 
of Queen Mary’s Parliament counts for 
nothing in the case, may well rejoice that 
the fifth of November services are at last 
expunged from the service-book of the 
Established Church. The Romanists 
have to thank their fellows in the rest of 
Europe for what cruelties and indigni- 
ties they suffered in this country. Philip 
II, and Popes Gregory XIII. and Paul 
IV., far more truly than any English leg- 
islators, were the enactors of the penal 
laws, for their line of conduct made it 
almost impossible for England, as she 
then was, to keep from persecuting in the 
other direction. Things have happily 
changed; and there can be no reason for 
keeping open a wound under cover of a 
religious celebration. Waterton’s verses 





on “ Cecil’s Holiday ” —as he calls No- 
vember fifth, much as the bank holidays 
are fathered on St. Lubbock — are worth 
quoting, not for the sake of the Latinity; 
we wish we had space for them all. 


Pro his oro qui elegerunt 
Falsam fidem, et fregerunt, 
Quam Majores docuerunt. 


Et qui fracto Dei altare, 
Aussi loco ejus dare, 
Mensam quz non potest stare. 


Qui et oves occidebant, 

Atque collo suspendebant, 

Duces gregis qui manebant. 
We append his own translation, or rather 
paraphrase : — 


I pray for those who now have got 

A creed infected with the rot, 

And wickedly have set at nought 
That which our ancestors had taught. 


I pray for those who, having thrust 
Our holy altars in the dust, 

Defiled the places where they stood 
With crazy tables formed of wood. 


I pray for those who, having slain 

Our flocks, that grazed the peaceful plain, 
Did force their pastoral defenders 

Into Jack Ketch’s hemp suspenders, 


. . . . . . 


“T love a good hater,” said Dr. John- 
son; and Waterton, though he is not a 
bit of a hater, but full of geniality and the 
wish to be friends with all his country- 
men, was uncompromising enough to have 
pleased the = lexicographer. Further 
in his ode he couples Luther and Lati- 
mer with Joanna Southcote, and yet with 
his usual mixture of fun and satire, he 
begs “their reverences to observe that 
my mode of dealing with our adversaries 
ditfers very widely from that adopted by 
their old friend Guy Fawkes.” His one 
consolation amid his political isolation and 
social disabilities, is that the Romanists 
have no hand in keeping up the burden 
of taxation under which, he thinks, poor 
Britannia is being crushed into her 
grave.* 

Of the “Essays,” most are devoted to 
setting right, with much acumen and im- 
mense special knowledge, mistakes as to 


* I should like (he says) to see King Arthur’s face 
could he reappear and see our national debt and civil 
list. Methinks his long-lost Majesty would groan in 
spirit when he learned that the first is a present from 
Dutch William, and the second a donation to the 
country by the cormorant traitors who drove away our 
last Catholic king because he had proclaimed universal 
liberty of conscience, and had begun to question their 
right to the stolen property, 
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the habits of commoner birds and beasts 
— correcting, z.¢.,popularerrors. For in- 
stance, he maintains, in opposition to 
Wilson and Humboldt and others, that 
the Vultur aura of Guiana is not gregari- 
ous, alleging that for a long series of 
years he had given the closest attention 
to its habits, that Wilson never was in 
Guiana, and that “as for Humboldt, I can- 
not think of submitting to his testimony 
in matters of ornithology for one single 
moment. The avocations of this traveller 
were of too multiplied a nature to enable 
him to be a correct practical ornitholo- 
gist.” Another moot point was “ Do vul- 
tures and turkey-buzzards, find out their 
prey by scent or by sight?” The Ameri- 
can ornithologists, one of whom is quoted 
from Fameson’s Fournal, said “ by sight ; 
they have little or no sense of smell,” and 
they instanced various experiments — the 
setting up, for instance, of a thoroughly 
dry deerskin stuffed with hay, to which 
the vultures came just as eagerly as to a 
rotting carcase. The way in which Wat- 
erton picks this experiment to pieces is a 
choice bit of special pleading. Again, in 
order to strengthen his case, the Ameri- 
can says that when the vultures saw him, 
even at a great distance, they would fly 
away frightened; whereas he has often 
approached within a few feet of them, 
when hidden from view bya tree. We 
cannot resist quoting the dienes way 
in which Waterton disposes of this difhi- 
culty. 


Here the author wishes to prove to us, 
through the medium of his own immediate 
person, that the vulture is but poorly off for 
nose ; but he has left the matter short on two 
essential points. First, he has told us nothing 
of the absolute state of his own person at the 
actual time he approached the vulture; and 
secondly, he is silent as to the precise position 
of his own person with regard to the wind. 
This neglect renders his experiment unsatis- 
factory. If, on his drawing near the birds, no 
particular effluvium or strong smell proceeded 
from his person, it is not to be expected they 
couldsmell him. De nihilonihilum, in nthilum 
nil posse reverti. Vf again, he had a smell 
about him, and he happened to be to the leeward 
as he approached the vultures, their olfactory 
nerves could not possibly have been roused to 
action by it, although he had been Gorgonius 
himself (Horace’s Gorgonius hircum). 


This is a delicious sample of his criti- 
cal manner. Equally amusing are his 
eneral observations. Kingfishers, for 
instance, have been said to fly close to 
the water in order to attract the fish by 
the brightness of their plumage. This, 
he argues, is an idle surmise, for fishes 





cannot see an object directly above them, 
and, if they could, there would be nothing 
brilliant for them to look at in the king- 
fisher, for all his splendid feathers are 
upon his upper parts. He was able to 
watch these beautiful creatures, because, 
like so many other birds, they were deni- 
zens of Walton Park. In the root of a 
grand oak overhanging his brook, a pair 
had built time out of mind. He is thus 
able to pronounce that, unlike the young 
of another metallic-lustred bird, — the 
starling, which has its first coat pale and 
dull,—the young kingfisher puts on in 
the nest those rainbow hues which make 
it exceptional among European birds. 
Then, as now, kingfishers needed protec- 
tion: “Iam sorry to add that our king- 
fisher is becoming scarcer every year in 
this part of Yorkshire. Proprietors of 
museums offer a tempting price for it; 
and on the canals not a waterman steers 
his boat but who has his gun ready to 
procure the kingfisher.” Even his lament 
over the extinction which he thought 
speedily awaited this bird is mingled with 
a defiant contempt for the modern orni- 
thologists “ who were ignorant of its true 
nature when they rashly removed it from 
among land birds, and classed it amongst 
strangers whose formation differs so 
widely from its own.” 

Of owls, brown and tawny, Waterton 
has a good deal to say. The former was 
a special pet of his; he says all he canin 
its favor, but confesses himself hopeless 
where the prejudice is so deep-rooted and 
of such long standing. After quoting 
poets, Latin and English, who have given 
ita bad character, he gives us the only 
verses he can remember which express 
any pity for it. “Our nursery maid used 
to sing it to the tune of ‘ Cease, rude Bo- 
reas, blust’ring railer.’” It began thus: 


Once I was a monarch’s daughter, 
And sat on a lady’s knee, 

But am now a nightly rover, 
Banish’d to the ivy tree. 


Crying hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, 
Hoo hoo, hoo, my feet are cold. 

Pity me, for here you see me 
Persecuted, poor, and old. 


We must leave Mr. Henderson to dis- 
cuss in a new edition of his northern folk- 
lore, what myth is embedded in these 
lines. Shakespeare had another version 
in his mind when he made Hamlet say, 
“ The owl was a baker’s daughter.” 

Waterton built an owl’s nest in the old 
gateway of Walton, close by the lake, as 
soon as in 1813 he set his hand “to abol- 
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ish the code of penal laws which the 
knavery of the gamekeeper and the lam- 
entable ignorance of the other servants 
had put in force against ‘vermin,’ ” and 
he enforced his new legislation by threat- 
ening to strangle the keeper if ever the 
owls, which soon began to build there, 
were molested. When he wrote he had 
four broods in hand, and reckoned on 
having nine the year after; — a boy 
knows that he is right, and Bufton and 
Bewick are wrong in saying that the snor- 
ing which often startles those who go near 
a barn-owl’s nest, is not the noise made 
by the bird in its sleep, but the cry of the 
young for food. The value of this owl 
as a mouser may be judged of from the 
fact that “in sixteen months the pair in 
the gateway would deposit above a bushel 
of pellets, each fur pellet containing the 
skeletons of from four to seven mice. 
Owls sometimes catch fish, at least the 
owls of Walton Hall did so; but they 
never eat pigeon’s eggs; the offenders in 
this case are the rats; that the owl is not 
in fault is proved by the friendly terms on 
which he lives with the inhabitants of the 
dovecote. The tawny owl hoots, the 
barn-owl shrieks, says the author; and 
though Sir W. Jardine says he shot one 
in the act of hooting, “stiff authority” 
he confesses, yet he inclines to believe 
that this was a barn-owl of remarkable 
gifts, “like Leibnitz’s dog who could dis- 
tinctly pronounce thirty words, and Gold- 
smith’s raven who whistled the ‘Sham- 
rock’ with great distinctness, truth, and 
humor.” It would be well for our fast- 
disappearing fere natura if there were 
more Watertons in the land. Our people, 
high and low alike, need to be taught the 
lesson of the ancient mariner : — 


He prayeth best who loveth 
All things both great and small. 


We can fancy the tall Yorkshireman, 
with his ‘ mountain legs,” striding out in 
the twilight to enjoy (as he says he does 
so heartily) “the sight of the villagers 
loitering on a fine summer’s evening un- 
der the sycamore-trees, to have a peep at 
the barn-owl as it leaves the ivy-mantled 
tower.” The tawny or hooting owl he 
had a still harder battle to protect; neigh- 
bors used to complain that his owls 
hooted lamentably near their bedroom 
windows. It was sometimes flushed, he 
found, by sportsmen out woodcock shoot- 
ing; while the increasing rarity of hollow 
trees — landowners hastening to cut down 
and sell every tree that is not “ making 
money” —deprives it of resting-places ; 





but for his park, he believes the tawny 
owl would have been extinct in that part 
of Yorkshire. Even at Walton it had a 
struggle for existence. “For years they 
had built in a hollow sycamore close to 
the house, but were driven away by a 
colony of jackdaws which I had encour- 
aged by hanging up boxes for them in the 
next tree.” 

One of the liveliest essays is that on 
the brown or Hanoverian rat, which, it is 
well known, came from the Volga during 
the thirteenth century, and gradually ex- 
tirpated the original black rat of Europe, 
reaching England (the story goes) in the 
very ship which brought over as our king 
the elector George I. This change in 
the succession is described in language 
which reminds us of “Coningsby” and 
“Sibyl.” “It was when our aristocracy, 
in defence of its ill-gotten goods, took 
upon itself to dispose of hereditary mon- 
archy in a way which, if attempted nowa- 
days, would cause qa considerable rise in 
the price of hemp, there arrived a ship 
freighted with a super-excellent German 
cargo, a sovereign remedy for all manner 
of national grievances.” We know not if 
the old English rat is wholly extinct. In 
Waterton’s days it was so scarce that he 
never saw but one specimen, “ which Mr. 
Arthur Strickland invited me over to 
Nostell Priory to look at. It had been 
sent in a cage from Bristol.” Of the ex- 
tent to which Walton Hall in 1813 was 
infested with rats, and how he extirpated 
them with the help of a marjay or Guiana 
tiger-cat, which creature, pronounced un- 
tamable, he had trained to follow him 
like a dog, he gives an amusing account. 
Stopping the holes, binding the bottoms 
of the doors with hoop-iron, and clearing 
out rubbish corners are methods which 
may be universally followed, but we warn 
any one whose water supply comes from 
a draw-well against following Waterton’s 
plan of laying poison. The poisoned rat 
rushes off to quench its thirst, dies in the 
well, and pollutes the drinking water. 
The present writer has unfortunately suf- 
fered in this way. Neither does our ex- 
perience bear out Waterton as to the 
efficacy of tarring a rat in order to drive 
his idlows away. Our author says, he in 
this way freed the wainscot of his study 
from the rats, which used to make read- 
ing impossible by their nightly clatter. 
We, on the other hand, tarred a rat and 
let him go, but, next night, the invaders 
came just as before. Again he denies 
their cannibal propensities ; whereas we 
have several times found in a trap the 
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head and shoulders of a rat, the rest of 
which had evidently been eaten by his 
comrades. So that, though “dog does 
not eat dog” may be a sound proverb, it 
cannot be said that “rat does not eat rat.” 
The Hanoverian was the only creature to 
which a quiet, undisturbed life in Walton 
Park was not permitted. His essay on 
the rook he wrote, he tells us, on one of 
the wildest nights he ever remembered, 
such a night as, foreigners say, tempts 
Englishmen to suicide. “For my part I 
bear an insufferable repugnance to such 
anodynes as twisted hemp; and were a 
host of blue devils, conjured up by No- 
vember’s fogs, just now to assail me, I 
would prefer combating them with the 
weapons of ornithology, rather than run 
any risk of disturbing the economy of my 
jugular vein.” 

After enlarging on the toothsomeness 
of broiled rook, Waterton defends the 
bird against the charge of plundering the 
farmer. Its old name /rugilegus was 
more truly characteristic than predato- 
vius by which it is now known; in a hard 
winter, or during harvest, it may steal a 
little, but this is nothing in comparison 
with the good it does all the rest of the 
year by destroying insects. A_ better- 
founded charge against it is that which 
our author brings — that the top branches 
of elms in which there are a number of 
rook’s nests, always begin to decay. His 
remarks on the rook end with a charac- 
teristic puzzle: “Jackdaws, rooks, and 
starlings are all capital friends; but, 
while the jackdaws both in flight and in 
searching for food mix promiscuously 
with the rooks, the starlings always keep 
to their own flock. This circumstance 
has long engaged my attention, but I am 
no further advanced in it than I was on 
the first day on which I set out. It is 
one of the many secrets in the habits of 
birds which wiil perhaps be forever con- 
cealed from us.” Most of us have read 
the account in Audubon’s “ Biography of 
Birds ” of the marvellous flight of pigeons, 
comparable to a vast cloud of locusts in 
extent and duration. “These pigeons,” 
says Audubon, “arriving by thousands, 
alighted everywhere one above another, 
and solid masses as large as hogsheads 
were formed on the branches all around.” 
Solid masses! remarks our quizzical au- 
thor, “our European pigeons, in a similar 
situation, would have been all smothered 
in less than three minutes.” Again, 
Audubon says that many trees two feet in 
diameter were broken off at no great dis- 
tance from the ground by the weight of 





the pigeons, as if the forest had been 
swept with a tornado. Now a tornado, 
retorts Waterton, will break the trunks 
of such trees, for its force acts horizon- 
tally.against the upright stem; but how 
is it possible that a multitude of pigeons, 
alighting upon a tree, could cause its up- 
right bole, two feet in diameter, to break 
off at no great distance from the ground? 
Equally incredible is shown to be the 
French-American’s account of the great 
gathering of wolves, polecats, cougars, 
and all kinds of beasts to share in the 
spoil, although there was such a stunning 
noise of men with torches, pots full of sul- 
phur, etc., that he was only aware of the 
firing by seeing the shooters reloading. 
And thus discredit is thrown on the whole 
matter of this miraculous flight of pigeons, 
which, nevertheless, was true despite Au- 
dubon’s gasconading descriptions. 

Waterton is just as severe on Audu- 
bon’s mawkish account of the ringdove. 
Audubon talks of “ the’ lovesick bird 
listening with delight to her mate’s assur- 
ances of devoted affection, still coy and 
undetermined, and seeming fearful of the 
truth of her lover, and, virgin-like, resolved 
to put his sincerity to the test.” His 
critic remarks, “ The soot-black crow is 
just as chaste, affectionate, and constant 
as the snow-white dove itself. All wild 
birds which go. in pairs are invariably 
attached to each other by nature’s strong- 
est ties, and they can experience no 
feelings of mistrust or suspicion of un- 
faithfulness ; otherwise we should witness 
scenes of ornithological assault and bat- 
tery in every hedge and wood during the 
whole time of incubation.” Waterton 
says, that till in this “ valley free” he had 
offered this bird an undisturbed asylum, 
he had but a faint idea of its habits ; gen- 
tle though it is, it will never breed within 
the walls of a dovecot ; our tame pigeons 
are descendants not of it, but of the rock- 
dove. 

In almost every essay our author man- 
ages to have a hit at the American orni- 
thologists. It is just as if, debarred by 
his interpretation of the Catholic disabili- 
ties from attacking the enemy sword in 
hand, he was determined to take full 
revenge with his pen. If the poor for- 
eigner ventures to remark on the oil- 
glands in the sea-eagle, and on the whole 
plumage being as it were oiled over, the 
remorseless critic is down upon him with 
a swoop like that of the sea-eagle itself, 
tears his description to tatters, pulls out 
the misapplied words, and leaves it a bare 
and unsightly skeleton. 
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The essay on preserving eggshells, and 
Mr. Wood’s additional remarks, ought to 
be read by all boys ; and it is to be hoped 
that all who read will not follow the mi- 
nute directions about washing the insides 
with corrosive sublimate, but will take to 
heart the warning “not to turn this little 
process into affliction to the poor birds. 
One egg out of each nest (with a few ex- 
ceptions) will not be missed by the 
owner; but to take them all away would 
be hardindeed. You know Niobe’s story ; 
Apollo slew her every child.” 

Waterton’s zeal for investigation is 
amusingly shown in what he tells about 
the vampire. He had evidence that it 
sucks not only animals but human crea- 
tures. The young son of a Mr. Walcott, 
his host on the river Demerara, showed 
him his still bleeding forehead ; Mr. Wal- 
cott’s fowls were nightly sucked to death; 
a donkey that he had brought with him 
from Barbadoes was being killed by 
inches — “looked like misery steeped in 
vinegar.” Our traveller therefore put 
himself in the way of being sucked, “ not 
caring for the loss of ten or twelve ounces 
of blood; but the vampire seemed to 
take a personal dislike to me; the pro- 
voking brute would never give my claret 
one solitary trial, though he would tap 
the more favored Indian’s toe in a ham- 
mock within a few yards of mine.” For 
eleven months he slept in the loft of 
a deserted woodcutter’s house in the 
forest ; the vampire came in and out, and 
even hovered over his hammock, but 
— declined to make the wished-for 

ite. 

In preserving specimens his universal 
remedy was corrosive sublimate, in paste 
when it could be so applied, dissolved in 
alcohol (the strength being tested by dip- 
ping in it a black feather, on which the 
mixture should leave no white particles) 
for application to insects and such “ small 
deer.” “No process,” says Waterton, 
“can preserve the colors which have their 


. source from within, such as the bright 


bands on the dragon-fly ; these fade when 
the substances from which they draw 
their source become dry; the only way is 
to clear out the moist internal parts, and 
fill the nearly transparent shell with col- 
ors similar to those me ty by the living 
creature.” Our author did this with the 
Cayenne grasshopper and the blue bill of 
the toucan. “ Arsenical soap,” he says, 
“is dangerous to the operator and useless 
if you wish to restore the true form of the 
animal. Corrosive sublimate on the 
skins, and a sponge kept constantly full of 





spirit of turpentine in the cases, will bea 
complete protection against all insect 
pests.” 

It is in the essay on museums that 
Waterton develops the improved method 
of stuffing specimens, which, in a rage, he 
had threatened to withhold. His process 
is well worth the careful study of all in- 
tending taxidermists. With him stuffing 
a bird was as much a work of art as 
carving a statue; and the scorn which he 
pours on the miserable apologies for 
specimens which used to disfigure our 
museums was only too well merited. 
“ Directors,” he says, “are very careful to 
have a beautiful building, while they give 
no heed at all to the sort of specimens 
with which it is to be filled—as if one 
should build a grand library to receive 
the sweepings of the bookstalls.” Who 
that knew the British Museum thirty 
years ago does not recognize the truth of 
the following: “Curiosity led me into a 
very spacious museum. As I passed 
through an antechamber I observed a 
huge mass of outstretched skin which 
once had evidently been an elephant. I 
turned round to gaze at this monstrum 
horrendum informe, when a person came 
up and asked me what I thought of their 
elephant. ‘If,’ said I, ‘you will give 
me two cowskins with that of a calf in 
addition to them, I will engage to make 
you a betterelephant.’” This remark, he 
says, nearly got him into trouble. The 
trustees noticed it at their meeting, and 
some one proposed (and nearly carried 
the proposal) that a written reprimand 
should be sent to him. Things are much 
improved now; but still the myriads of 
specimens at the British Museum are 
many of them stuffed in the unintelligent 
way which roused Waterton’s ire; and, 
were they ever so lifelike, their excellence 
would be lost owing to the way in which 
they are huddled together. 

The chief cause of failure in stuffing 
is haste: the process is necessarily a slow 
one, and hurrying it on must destroy all 
symmetry, must, for instance, shrink up 
the monkey’s once pouting lips to parch- 
ment, and make its ears seem like with- 
ered leaves. After the skin is taken off, 
the nose, lips, and soles of the feet have 
to be pared down from within, and the 
inner skin of the ears must be separated 
from the outer till you come to the ex- 
treme edges. Unless this is done your 
specimen will be a mere deformity. If 
the process takes time the result is worth 
attaining: “Who would fill his gallery 
with Dutch dolls when he has it in his 
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power to place there statues of the first 
workmanship?” His moral to museum 
directors is : “ Pay your preservers better, 
and insist on better work from them.” 

But we must not linger much longer 
over these fascinating essays. They in- 
clude Captain Wodehouse’s wonderful 
adventure with a lion, and plenty more 
attacks on poor Audubon, whose combat 
between an eagle and a vulture is shown 
to be a myth because “birds cannot fly 
backwards,” and whose statement that the 
ruby-throated humming-bird can fly when 
a week old is characterized as of a piece 
with the notion that the same bird glues 
together with its saliva the bits of lichen 
which form its nest. “How about the 
first shower of rain?” is the évoraove of the 
unsparing opponent. 

On pheasant-preserving there are some 
remarks which the lapse of forty years 
has not made out of date. Waterton feels 
that the better plan would be, instead of 
classing this bird among fere naturd, to 
put it on the same foot as the barn-door 
fowl, making it the property of the person 
in whose field or wood it isfound. Pheas- 
ant-preserving then as now “ exposed the 
preservers to the animadversions of an 
angry press;” and, since the pheasant 
cannot exist in England unless it is pre- 
served, our author looks forward to the 
day when “it will be considered an indis- 
pensable act of prudence for the country 
gentleman to offer up his last hecatomb of 
pheasants at the shrine of public opin- 
ion.” Still, though he feels “there must 
be something radically wrong in the 
game laws,—how or when these laws 
are to be amended is an affair of the leg- 
islature, the ornithologist can only point 
out the grievance they inflict on society, 
and hope there will soon be a change in 
them for the better,” — he has no sympa- 
thy with poachers. He notes that all the 
desperate affrays are due to pheasants 
(just as Gilbert White found the red deer 
of the New Forest the chief demoralizers 
of his district). When men go after hares 
or partridges they generally go alone. It 
is curious that the same distinction is 
well brought out in the latest book on 
the subject, that admirable description of 
country life called “ The Amateur Poach- 
er.” To baffle the marauder our author 
recommends “six or seven dozen of 
wooden pheasants nailed on the branches 
of trees; these cause unutterable vexa- 
tion and loss of ammunition to the noc- 
turnal | po mer pel and if you plant spruce 
instead of larch you can set the poachers 


at defiance, for it is all but impossible 





to get a shot at a pheasant in a thick 
spruce. 

Another evil result of the game laws 
is, in Waterton’s opinion, the extermina- 
tion of many of the rarer birds of prey 
“by our merciless gamekeepers. Igno- 
rant of the real habits of birds, and ever 
bent on slaughter, these men exercise 
their baneful calling with a severity al- 
most past belief. No sooner have they 
received from government their shooting 
license than out they go with the gun, and 
under one pretext or other they kill al- 
most every bird that comes in their way.” 
In this way the kite, the buzzard, and the 
raven had all been exterminated from the 
neighborhood of Walton since Waterton’s 
father’s time. He fears the heron will be 
treated in the same way, and wishes to 
see it protected so that it may take to 
some extent the place which the stork 
holds abroad. 

Always controversial, our author falls 
foul of Rev. F. O. Morris as to the oil- 
glands of birds, denying absolutely that 
they ever oil their feathers. 

The exordium of the essay on trees is 
a beautiful instance of that restrained and 
subdued power which is such a contrast 
to the gush of writers like Kingsley. 
“The bloom, the fruit, the health and 
vigor of a tree are interwoven with the 
economy of birds. Do you wish to have 
a view of seven or eight different kinds 
of colibri collected at one tree? wait in 
patience till the month of July, when a 
vast profusion of red flowers on the Jdozs 
immortel invites these lively creatures to 
a choice repast.” In Guiana every bird 
that you want to see may be found by 
watching at its accustomed tree. In his 
own grounds he could do much the same 
thing with almost every British bird; they 
were an open aviary in which the habits 


of creatures could be studied in a way im- 


possible when they were kept in captivi- 
ty: “This knowledge of the habits of 
birds, which at once lets you into their 
little secrets, is only to be obtained by a 
constant attention to the notes and habits 
of the feathered tribes in the open air.” 
Nor did Waterton think ordinary out- 
door observation enough: in his view an 
ornithologist must be ready to cli.ib trees, 
a feat for which (he says) nature had 
specially fitted him: “I respectfully beg 
leave to inform our grave doctors of zool- 
ogy that I have been gifted with vast 
powers of leg and toe; I can spread all 
my five toes; and when I am barefoot in 
the forest I can make use of them in 
picking up sundry small articles from the 
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gone Having an uncommon liking 
or high situations, I often mount the top 
of a lofty tree, there to enjoy the sur- 
rounding scenery, nor can I be persuaded 
that I risk life and limb in gaining the 
elevated situation.” This is a delightful 
sketch of the man as he was in his En- 
~ home, listening to the cries of the 

irds and thinking of Guiana; but the 
“ Essays” must not keep us longer from 
the “ Wanderings,” the record, z.2., of a 
journey undertaken in April, 1812, through 
the wilds of Demerara with the twofold 
object of collecting a quantity of the 
strongest wourali poison and of reaching 
the Portuguese frontier. 

Here his style is more grandiose than 
in the “Essays,” but still by no means 
florid. His picture of a tropical forest 
should be compared with those of Kings- 
ley in “ At Last:” “Here you may see a 
sloping extent of noble trees, whose 
foliage displays a charming variety of 
every shade, from the lightest to the 
darkest green and purple. The tops of 
some are crowned with bloom of the love- 
liest hue; while the boughs of others 
bend with a profusion of seeds and fruits. 
Those whose heads have been bared by 
time or blasted by the thunderstorm strike 
the eye as a mournful sound does the ear 
in music; and seem to beckon to the sen- 
timental traveller to stop a moment or 
two and see that the forests which sur- 
round him like men and kingdoms have 
their periods of misfortune and decay.” 
This moralizing belongs to the time. 
Chateaubriand moralizes in the same 
style, but in much more sonorous phrases. 
We like him better where he is purely 
descriptive. Take this, for instance : — 

A vine called bushrope by the woodcutters, 
on account of its use in hauling out the heavi- 
est timber, has a singular appearance in these 
forests. Sometimes you see it nearly as thick 
as a man’s body twisted like a corkscrew round 
the tallest trees, and rearing its head high 
above their tops. At other times, three or 
four of them, like strands in a cable, join tree 
and tree and branch and branch together; 
others, descending from on high, take root as 
soon as their extremity touches the ground, 
and appear like the shrouds and stays sup- 
porting the mainmast of a line-of-battle ship, 
while others, sending out parallel, oblique, 
horizontal, and perpendicular shoots in all 
directions, put you in mind of what travellers 
call a matted forest. Oftentimes a tree above 
a hundred feet high, uprooted by the whirl- 
wind, is stopped in its fall by these amazing 
cables of nature ; and hence it is that you ac- 
count for the phenomenon of seeing trees not 
only vegetating but sending forth vigorous 
shoots, though far from the perpendicular, and 
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their trunks inclined to every degree from the 
meridian to the horizon. 

This is an excellent specimen of un- 
embellished description — thin, perhaps, 
according to our modern notions, but firm 
and clear; not aiming at too much, but 
representing perfectly what it does aim 
at. 

At the outset Waterton had to travel by 
water; to penetrate the woods in the low- 
lying districts is impossible, at least for a 
European. The high grounds further up 
stream were pretty free from underwood; 
and, with a cutlass to sever the small 
bushropes, he found it easy to make his 
way. The rarity of four-footed animals 
astonished him. These forests, however, 
are the native home of the armadillo, the 
ant-bear, and the sloth, of which last 
creature Waterton gives a long descrip- 
tion, putting in a plea against killing a 
beast which has never hurt one living 
creature, and whose piteous moans are 
said to make the tiger relent and to turn 
him out of the way. 

Among the snakes the deadliest and at 
the same time the most beautifully-col- 
ored is the counacouchi, called bush-mas- 
ter, because man and beast fly before 
him. He is very large for a venomous 
snake, sometimes measuring fourteen 
feet. 

If our author luxuriates in descriptions 
of the Guiana fauna, and of the various 
sounds which echo through the forest, 
except during the dead silence of noon, 
he does it to incite others to follow in his 
track: “It may appear a difficult task at 
a distance; but look close at it, and it is 
nothing at all; provided thou hast a quiet 
mind little more is necessary, and the 
genius which presides over these wilds 
will kindly help thee through the rest. 
She will allow thee to slay the fawn and 
to cut down the mountain-cabbage for thy 
support, and to select from every part of 
her domain whatever may be necessary 
for the work thou art about; but, having 
killed a pair of doves in order to enable 
thee to give mankind a true and proper 
description of them, thou must not de- 
stroy a third through wantonness or to 
show what a good marksman thou art.” 

From the falls of the Demerara Water- 
ton crossed to the Essequibo, travelling 
under trees so matted above that the sun 
never once shone on his head; his canoe 
was carried round by a longer route. The 
magnificence of the trees — green-heart, 
purple-heart, wallaba, etc., “straight pil- 
lars, sixty or seventy feet high, without a 
knot or branch ” — surpasses even that of 
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the forests which he had already seen. 
“Hills, valleys, and lowlands are linked 
together by a chain of forest. Ascend 
the highest mountain, climb the loftiest 
tree, as far as the eye can extend, which- 
ever way it directs itself, all is luxuriant 
and unbroken forest.” Here, again, he 
appeals to the reader “to dedicate a few 
months to the good of the public, and to 
do what I, an accidental traveller, was 
totally unfit for;” and then he points out 
how his successor might recommend that 
stone from the rock Saba should be 
brought down to face the breakwaters at 
Stabroek ; that the rapids might be made 
navigable by getting out the masses of 
stone from the river bed; that the high 
lands, being very healthy, might be large- 
ly colonized, and the Indians easily won 
over as helpers in agricultural work. 

He was now among the Macoushi Indi- 
ans, who make the wourali poison and 
use the blowpipe to shoot game. 

Here is a tempting description of a 
savannah : — 


The finest park that England boasts falls 
far short of this delightful scene; there are 
about two thousand acres of grass, with here 
and there a clump of trees, and a few bushes 
and single trees scattered up and down by the 
hand of Nature. The ground is neither hilly 
nor level, but diversified with moderate rises 
and falls, so gently running into one another 
that the eye cannot distinguish where they 
begin nor where they end, while the distant 
black rocks have the appearance of a herd at 

rrest. To the northward the forest forms a 
circle, as though it had been done by art; to 
the eastward it hangs in festoons, and to the 
south and west it rushes in abruptiy, disclosing 
a new scene behind it at every step as you ad- 
vance along. This beautiful park of nature is 
quite surrounded by lofty hills, all arrayed in 
superbest garb of trees, some in the form of 
pyramids, others like sugar-loaves towering 
one above the other, some rounded off, and 
others as though they had lost their apex... . 
There are no sandflies, nor dée-rouge, nor 
mosquitos in this pretty spot. At night the 
fireflies vie in numbers and brightness with the 
stars in the firmament above; the air is pure, 
and the north-east breeze blows a refreshing 
gale throughout the day. 


What has now become of this earthly 
paradise? Is it turned into a coffee- 
— or does it pasture cattle whose 
hides are sent to Europe as their carcases 
will be when the freezing process is a 
little more perfected? 

‘The next few days’ march was a con- 
trast to this lovely spot. Bare hills had 
to be crossed “made chiefly of stones set 
edgewise,” three creeks to be forded, and 





a river swum in which were plenty of alli- 
gators twenty feet long. By-and-by the 
weather changed; and rain in torrents, 
with no sun to dry the hammocks, threw 
Waterton into afever. The commandant 
of the Portuguese Fort St. Joachim re- 
ceived him most affectionately. “My 
orders,” said he, “ forbidding the admis- 
sion of strangers were never meant to be 
put in force against a sick English gen- 
tleman.” 

Here he got plenty of the wourali 
poison, the making and use of which he 
describes at much length, noticing that, 
besides the wourali vine, the powdered 
fangs of two kinds of deadly snakes, the 
big black and the small red ant, and other 
ingredients seemingly useless, are put 
into the mixture ; and that to its virulence 
there appears to be no antidote. 

Waterton’s next journey began in 1816 
at the dirty town of Pernambuco. Here 
he pauses in his narrative to regret. the 
destruction by Pombal of the Jesuits. 
“Go to Brazil,” he says, “and see with 
thine own eyes the effect of Pombal’s 
short-sighted policy. There vice reigns 
triumphant and learning is at its lowest 
ebb. ... When you visit the places 
where those learned fathers once flour- 
ished and see with your own eyes the 
evils their dissolution has caused; when 
you hear the inhabitants telling you how 
good, how clever, how charitable they 
were, what will you think of our poet- 
laureate for calling them, in his ‘ History 
of Brazil,’ ‘missioners whose zeal the 
most fanatical was directed by the coolest 
policy.’ .. . Ah, Mr. Laureate, that gusd- 
libet audendi of yours may now and then 
gild the poet at the same time that it 
makes the historian cut a sorry figure. 
Could Father Nobrega rise from the 
tomb he would thus address you: ‘ Un- 


grateful Englishman, you have drawn a- 


great part of your information from the 
writings of the Society of Jesus, and in 
return you attempt to stain its character 
by telling towed countrymen that “we 
taught the idolatry we believed.”’” And 
then he goes on to pick Southey’s re- 
marks to pieces, showing that he makes 
the same men self-denying, good, and use- 
ful, and yet teachers of idolatry. Alto- 
gether, the passage is a warning against 
importing controversy into history, and 
furnishes one more comment on the text 
that “the wrath of man,” and above all 
his polemical virulence, “ worketh out the 
righteousness of God.” 

Our author stayed long enough in Bra- 
zil to collect a good many birds; to have 
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a very narrow escape from a rattlesnake, 
whose head, wagging in the long grass, 
he had mistaken for a grasshopper, and 
was just going to seize it for his cabinet; 
and to receive a good deal of kindness 
from the well-known family of Kearney. 
He was in Cayenne not long after Victor 
Hugues, the governor, had surrendered 
to the Portuguese; the town had of 
course lost its wonted cheerfulness, but 
the spice plantation of La Gabrielle —a 
jardin d’acclimatation — full of tropical 
fruit trees, clove-gardens, etc., delighted 
him. Its director, the botanist Martin, 
had attached to it a nursery in which 
East Indian and other plants were reared 
for distribution to the colonists. 

Just as, for Olinda and the rest of Bra- 
zil, Bates should be read along with 
Waterton; so Palgrave is an admirable 
companion to his sketches of town life 
in the Guianas. We have not space to 
compare their present condition, as Pal- 
grave gives it, with that in which Water- 
ton found them. Demerara in his time 
was exceptionally prosperous; even the 
slaves were happy. Slavery, he owns, 
can never be defended; but the Deme- 
rara planter “ cheers his negroes in labor, 
comforts them in sickness, is kind to 
them in old age, and never forgets that 
they are his fellow-creatures.” By-and- 
by, at Barbadoes, he reverts to this sub- 
ject. “Abolition,” he says, “is a ques- 
tion full of benevolence and fine feelings, 
difficulties, and danger. It requires 
consummate prudence and a vast fund of 
true information to draw just conclusions 
on this important subject.” The hasty 
abolitionist may incur the fate of Phaé- 
ton, and “as philanthropy is the very 
life and soul of this momentous question, 
perhaps it would be as well at present for 
the nation to turn its thoughts to poor, 
ill-fated Ireland.” 

The beauty of the Guiana birds is pro- 
verbial — the humming-birds hovering in 
crowds over the red blossoms of the dos 
immortel, the toucan, the snow-white cam- 
panero, whose bell-note is the only sound 
which breaks the silence of the tropical 
noon, and scores of brilliant creatures, 
like patches of animated rainbow, of 
which it would be useless merely to record 
the names. With his usual thoughtful 
tenderness for live creatures, he puts ina 
plea for the home woodpeckers, while 
telling us that the woods of Guiana con- 
tain fourteen species : ‘“ They never wound 
healthy trees, they live on the insects 
which are ae timber, and their 
boring is really useful to man as showing 
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him what trees ought to be cut down.” 
How much cruelty these popular errors 
have to answer for! the goatsucker has 
been falsely accused from time immemo- 
rial of milking the flocks, and the hedge- 
hog is still believed, even where board 
schools are at work, to suck the cows.* 
Perhaps of all the sights in Guiana the 
grandest must be a flight of thousands of 
ara parrots. They fly low enough to give 
a full view of their flaming scarlet bodies, 
their red, yellow, blue and green wings, 
and the long glories of their blue and 
scarlet tails. It is with a view of tempt- 
ing others to follow his example that our 
author revels in the description of all 
these lovely creatures. With the same 
view he is careful to explain that there is 
far less danger to health from tropical 
travel than from London dissipation. 
The heat is tempered by the ‘perpetual 
verdure and the vadeching north-east 
breeze. The traveller needs little; Wa- 
terton’s costume was of the simplest —a 
straw hat, shirt, and drawers. On prin- 
ciple he went barefoot in the forest; 
though he found by sad experience that 
in a canoe it was necessary to have the 
feet and ankles covered. Besides pru- 
dence and resolution,¢ tact and courtesy 
must be the traveller’s constant compan- 
ions. He notes that, “as a man gener- 
ally travels for his own ends and not for 
the purpose of benefiting those whom he 
is about to visit, 7¢ rather becomes him to 
court than to expect to be courted ; \et him 
therefore always render himself pleasant 
to the natives, and they are sure to repay 
his little acts of courtesy with ample in- 
terest and with a fund of serviceable 
information.” Armed in this way (and it 
would be well indeed if all travellers were 
similarly armed) Waterton got on fairly 
well without tin-meats and all the luxuries 
now become indispensable. He could 
eat red monkey, despite its unpleasant 
resemblance to a young child; he even 
tried roasted wasp grubs (an Indian deli- 
cacy), but could not stomach them. He 


* The Indians and negroes both hold the goatsucker 
sacred; the former believe it is a departed ancestor, 
the latter look on it as sent by Jumbo for the punish- 
ment of hard-hearted masters. 

t Here is one out of — instances of his own 
presence of mind. Once a snake sprang at him, seized 
with his teeth his Russia sheeting trousers, and coiled 
his tail round his left arm. ‘* Thus accoutred (he says) 
I made my way out of the swamp, while the serpent 
kept his hold of my arm and trousers with the tenacit 
of a bulldog.” As for snakes attacking unprovehed, 
he will not ,believe it, but thinks the tales about racer 
snakes and others must have been inserted in “* Jame- 
son’s Journal” and elsewhere by some anxious old 
grandmother in the backwoods, to deter her grand- 
children from straying into the wilds. 
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constantly tells us that he not only col- 
lected specimens but learned much about 
the habits of the creatures that he col- 
lected. Where are the scientific notes 
that he doubtless drew up as supplemen- 
tary to his more popular account of his 
journeys? Could not Mr. Wood learn 
something about them? 

On his third journey he cured himself 
of a violent fever, which came on through 
neglecting to take medicine when he had 
felt for two or three days “ina kind of 
twilight state of health.” Calomel and 
jalap, and bleeding and castor oil drove 
out the fever, bringing on copious perspi- 
ration, and then bark rebuilt the shattered 
frame. Such was the medical system of 
those days. On this journey too he found 
that the sloth is not really an unhappy 
creature; its unhappiness is solely due to 
its being placed on the ground, whereas 
its home is among trees, which it never 
leaves of its own choice, travelling from 
tree to tree in windy days when the 
boughs get interlaced and afford it a suc- 
cession of bridges. “The sloth is as 
much at a loss to make his way on smooth 

round as a man would be to walk a mile 
in stilts upon a line of feather-beds.” 
Waterton had the satisfaction of saving 
one of these interesting creatures on the 
banks of the Essequibo. His Indians 
were going to kill it; but he held a long 
stick for it to hook on, and then conveyed 
it to a tall tree, up which it swarmed with 
wonderful rapidity. 

We must remember, as we read the 
“ Wanderings,” that many things which 
every well-taught child now knows were 
quite new when the book was published. 
The account of the ant-bear, for instance, 
was (if we mistake not) first given by Wa- 
terton ; those were days in which prehen- 
sile (he writes Arensile) was a new-coined 
word which he doubts the propriety of 
using. Some of his facts still seem like 
travellers’ tales; we can swallow the story 
of the snake with the deer’s horns hanging 
out of its mouth, there to hang until the 
head was sufficiently digested for them to 
drop off; but it is almost incredible that 
a boa, however ravenous, should swallow 
a tortoise, shell and all. By making a 
labarri snake bite itself (he holding its 
neck with the utmost coolness, so near 
the jaw that it could not turn and bite 
him), Waterton thought he proved that 
snakes are proof against their own venom. 
Whether this, if it is the fact, may be 
(as he seems to fancy) of use in framing 
antidotes, we will not pretend to say. 


much as we might expect; he saw nothing 
among them which told him they had 
lived there for a century, though they 
may have been there before the Redemp- 
tion. The only civilized custom which 
they adopt is rum-drinking, in lieu of their 
native cassava spirit. He narrates a 
maroon hunt, in which Indians were em- 
ployed to help the whites, and strongly 
protests against their being stigmatized 
as idle. All men are so unless they have 
a motive for exertion; the man who, hav- 
ing made his fortune, gets up at nine, has 
a servant to help him dress, takes no ex- 
ercise beyond a drive, and after a luxuri- 
ous dinner, seasoned with often unmean- 
ing talk, lolls in the drawing-room till it is 
time to retire: to the downy bed through 
which a warming-pan has just been passed, 
has surely no right to accuse the Indian 
of laziness. His strong sense of justice 
would have sufficed to make him stand up 
for the native against the vulgar English 
notion that every other race was created 
for the special purpose of working hard 
for John Bull’s profit ; but he had another 
reason for saying a good word for these 
children of nature —his wife had Indian 
blood in her veins.* Charles Edmon- 
stone, one of the Edmonstones of Broich, 
is often mentioned by Waterton as a kind 
and true friend. This Charles married 
Helen, daughter of another Scot, William 
Reid, and Minda, the child of an Arrowak 
chief. Anne Mary was one of the chil- 
dren of Charles and Helen. Waterton 
met her a mere child in Demerara, and 
determined she should be his wife. At 
their marriage in 1829, she was seventeen 
and he forty-eight. She died a few days 
after the birth of the son Edmund through 
whom this ancient family is kept up. 
There is not a word in the “ Essays ” or 
“ Wanderings ” to inform the reader who 
it was who had made our author “the 
happiest of men” (as he phrases it). The 
above is from Mr. Wood’s supplementary 
biography. 

There are plenty more adventures with 
snakes. Once Waterton allowed a small 
boa to coil round his body, as the readiest 
way of carrying it home. He says that 
the pressure was severe, but no mischief 
followed. Of the celebrated ride on the 
cayman, we need say nothing; almost 
every boy has read about it; but every 
one ought to read it in the plain, straight- 


* He was not blind to the natives’ faults; he amus- 
ingly describes how one “‘ who might have thriven in 
one of our large towns came Yorkshire over him,” by 
bringing him an india-rubber ball which, instead of 





Of the Indians he does not say so 


being solid, was stuffed inside with chewed leaves. 
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forward narrative of the writer. He 
brings the whole scene vividly before us, 
attributing his own firm seat on the crea- 
ture’s back to his practice with Lord 
Darlington’s hounds. It is a pity that 
the naturalist Swainson, who had received 
some of his earliest instructions from 
Waterton, should in Lardner’s “ Cabinet 
Cyclopedia” have fallen foul of his in- 
structor, and, amongst other things, have 
said that to bestride a cayman was no 
such great feat, for on land the creature 
is almost powerless. 

We pass over much that is very inter- 
esting, not only to the natural historian 
but also to the general reader, and dwell 
for a moment on the already mentioned 
custom-house difficulty at the end of the 
third journey. The Liverpool custom- 
house officials were not to blame; they 
had passed his cases before and knew 
that the idea of his bringing over any- 
thing contraband was absurd. The things 
had all been passed when in walked an- 
other officer who had been sent from Lon- 
don to play Argus over the smuggling 
which was going on merrily in the port. 
This man overthrew all the arrangements, 
and by-and-by “had the folly ” (says Wa- 
terton) “to take me aside, and after assur- 
ing me he had a great regard for the arts 
and sciences, to lament that conscience 
obliged him to do what he had done, and 
to regret that he had not been fifty miles 
from Liverpool at the time. Had he 
looked in my face as he said this, he 
would have seen no marks of credulity 
there.” Even some eggs brought over, 
covered with gum arabic, and packed in 
charcoal, were kept in the depot instead 
of being put undera hen. This ungen- 
erous treatment, he says, “paralyzed his 
plans;” though it only made him defer 
publishing that method of stuffing speci- 
mens in which Mr. Wood says he gave 
him personal instruction. 

His fourth journey was to the United 
States, which the publication of Wilson’s 
“Ornithology” prompted him to visit. 
He was a little astonished at the civiliza- 
tion which he found everywhere, and soon 
gave up the idea of “coming across bugs, 
bears, brutes, and buffaloes.” What 
struck him most was the number of ele- 
gant and polished ladies going about un- 
chaperoned: “ This incontestably proves 
the safety and convenience ensured to 
them, oe | that the most distant attempt 
at rudeness would by common consent be 
immediately put down.” 

At Buffalo he sprained his foot, and 
could not dance, though sorely tempted 





by a lovely young lady from Albany. In 
the hotel album he wrote : — 


He sprained his foot and hurt his toe 
On the rough road to Buffalo ; 

It quite distresses him to stagger a- 
Long the sharp rocks of famed Niagara, 


to convince sympathizing friends that he 
was not suffering from the gout. In his 
usual spirit of adventure he hobbled down 
the winding staircase of the falls, and 
used the mighty cataract as a douche. 
American ladies he is never tired of ex- 
tolling; he thinks our dressmakers might 
with advantage cross the Atlantic for 
fashions, instead of going to Paris. The 
custom of calling their towns by famous 
old names pleases him. Troy and Utica 
are suggestive; Dewsbury and Staple- 
hurst are not. The only thing he does 
not like in America is the smoking. It 
is a Dutch habit (reason enough for his 
hating it). “In Dutch William’s time 
the English gentleman could not do with- 
out his pipe. Now these times have 
luckily gone by, and the custom of smok- 
ing among genteel Englishmen has nearly 
died away with them. It is a foul cus- 
tom.” Waterton lived long enough to see 
the “foul custom” becoming even more 
prevalent than it was at the end of the 
seventeenth century. His account of the 
War of Independence is in the humorous 
style in which he usually treated history. 
“It is but some forty years ago our west- 
ern brother had a dispute with his nurse 
about a cup of tea. She wanted to force 
the boy to drink it according to her own 
receipt. He said he did not like it, and 
that it absolutely made him ill. After a 
good deal of sparring she took up the 
birch rod and began to whip him with 
uncommon severity. He turned upon her 
in self-defence, showed her to the outside 
of the nursery door, and never more 
allowed her to meddle with his affairs.” 
And now we take our leave of a book 
which few, we think, will take up who do 
not read it right through. The books we 
have coupled with it all bear on the same 
subject. Humboldt has less about Guiana 
than about the Cordilleras and the coun- 
tries bordering on the Spanish main. 
Bates felt equally with Waterton the ex- 
ceeding charm of tropical travel; most of 
us know the wonderfully touching passage 
in which, speaking of the loveliness of 
the nights at the equator, he fancies that 
our home in another world will be in such 
a climate; much of his journeying, too, 
was through country like that through 
which Waterton wandered. He, too, had 
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his adventures. The frontispiece depicts 
him amid a flock of toucans;* he de- 
scribes spiders big enough to eat birds ; 
he found the ant-bear, which Waterton 
styles so incapable of defence, almost a 
match for a big dog; the Indians of the 
Amazon are in his account the counter- 
parts of the Guianese. “When Pard 
became a bustling place the Indian fami- 
lies retired from it, as they always do from 
noise and excitement.” We have not 
been able to refresh ourselves in one of 
the delights of our boyhood — Mlle. Me- 
rian’s account of Surinam and all its ani- 
mal wonders. We wonder there is no 
reference to her in Waterton’s book; Mr. 
Wood would have added to the interest 
of his volume had he reproduced some 
parts of her work. In Raleigh’s “ Discov- 
ery” we have the link which connects 
Guiana with the remoter past, as Palgrave 
joins it on to the present. Waterton tells 
us what it was in the days of our fathers 
and grandfathers. 

Raleigh found there the same profusion 
and beauty of animal and vegetable life 
which strikes every visitor to those shores. 
After detailing his cruise among the West 
India islands, the cruelty of Barreo,t and 
his own dealings with caciques (who 
would look for caciques now in a West 
Indian island ?), he tells how they went 
with the flood up the great river Orinoco, 
“and the further we went on (our victual 
decreasing, and the air breeding great 
faintness) we grew weaker and weaker 
when we had most need of strength and 
ability.” 

Readers of Waterton cannot fail, we 
think, to turn to Raleigh, if only to smile 
at the hopes of the city of El Dorado, ina 
land which, to all appearance, has never 
been peopled by any but wholly uncivil- 
ized tribes. 

It merely remains to give the closing 
scene of Waterton’s life. He never, de- 
spite his keeping aloof from society, 
passed wholly out of men’s recollection. 
There was always the feeling that some- 
where in Yorkshire lived a man who had 
turned his park into a birds’ and beasts’ 
home, where wild creatures lived their 
lives without molestation, paying for pro- 
tection by allowing their protector to study 


* On the apparent uselessness of the toucan, which 
has such a huge bill, and barks like a dog, Waterton 
remarks that the toucan might ask the cui dono of 
saunterers up and down Bond Street, or even of some 
of the young gentlemen who get into Parliament and 
recruit the ranks of the silent members. 

* Cne cacique the Spaniards led about chained like 
a.dog till he ransomed himseif with a hundred plates of 
gold and divers chains of spleen-stones, 


their ways. At last, in 1865, came the 
obituary notice in the ///ustrated News 
—the descendant not of Sir T. More 
only, but of Leofric and Godiva, the twen- 
ty-seventh Lord of Walton, who traced 
his descent from Queen Matilda, from St. 
Margaret of Scotland, St. Louis, St. Anne 
of Russia, and several other royal saints, 
had gone to rest. The veteran naturalist, 
who had set ague and fever at defiance, 
and had recovered from half-a-dozen seri- 
ous accidents, a fall of twenty feet out of 
a tree being the last of them, stumbled 
over a bramble, and falling on a log gave 
his side a fatal injury. He was too much 
hurt to be taken up to his own bedcham- 
ber at the top of the house, and expired 
on a sofa in his sister-in-law’s room. 
Thus, at the ripe age of eighty-three, 
“the squire” (as he was always called in 
the neighborhood) was taken from the 
trees he so loved — his “ twelve apostles,” 
his “seven deadly sins,” his “ eight beati- 
tudes,” and the tall tree tothe top of which 
he would climb almost to the last, Horace 
in hand (the same Horace that had been 
his companion in the Guiana forest), to 
sit, and study, and enjoy the prospect. 
He was as tender of trees as he was of 
birds and beasts ; always arresting decay 
by excluding the wet, and building up the 
stumps into tempting homes for starlings 
and cole-tits. Holly and yew were his 
special favorites ; he had a plan for making 
holly grow quickly by careful planting in 
very rich soil. A holly hedge he put in 
wherever he could instead of quickset. 
Yew hedges kept out the north wind, the 
only foe he dreaded. In the shelter of 
one he used to stand at sundown, and 
watch the flocks of birds coming into the 
secure retreat which, at the cost of 
£10,000, he had provided for them. It 
cost quite that sum to build a wall eight 
feet high in most places, sixteen feet high 
along the canal for extra protection against 
the barges, round his two hundred and 
fifty-nine acres. Waterton was poor ; the 
penal laws had impoverished the family, 
and his own kindness of heart laid him 
open to much fraud: tenants would leave 
their rent in long arrears, and would then 
make off without paying anything, hav- 
ing moreover exhausted the land to the 
very uttermost. It was a maxim with 


him never to go in debt; and, small as 
were his personal expenses (his fare was 
of the simplest, he always lay on the bare 
boards, wrapped in a blanket with a log 
for his pillow), such a sum could not be 
raised at once. The wall was therefore 





built by degrees, the work being stayed 
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for a year the moment the allotted sum 
was spent. Birds of all kinds soon flocked 
in; Mr. Wood saw forty herons’ nests ; 
herons were specially welcome, because 
they kept down the water-rats. How the 
birds knew that the wall would protect 
them, and that the men who were inside it 
were friends and not foes, is a puzzle. 
We talk of instinct; here is a case of 
reasoning, if not of reason. 

“Time, the great annihilator of all hu- 
man inventions, save taxation and the 
National Debt” (as he used to say), will 
lay its hand on the birds’ sanctuary of 
Walton Park, as it had already done on 
the old hall. Of this there is nothing left 
but the gateway and tower. Waterton’s 
father pulled down the place which had 
stood a siege conducted by Cromwell in 
person, destroyed its oak-panelled hall, 
ninety feet long, and built in its stead an 
ugly stone box with holes, wholly out of 
keeping with the artificial island (crannoge 
it would be called in Ireland or the 
Highlands) on which it stands, and with 
all the associations of the place. The 
starling-tower, built so as to keep out rats 
and cats; the pigeon-house, which set at 
defiance the plundering caterers for shoot- 
ing-matches ; the poisoned rat-baits so 
contrived that poultry could not get at 
them—all these will be forgotten. The 
“picnic corner,” where “the squire” set 
up swings and admitted excursionists to 
see his paradise, has been shut up since 
some wanton visitors abused the kindness 
shown to them by burning down a good 
part of the yew hedge. For all we know, 
the protection so many years afforded to 
animals of all kinds may have ceased. 
But not so the memory of one “ who never 
wasted an hour nor ashilling,” who, start- 
ing in life as Martin did in “ Tom Brown,” 
but finding at Stonyhurst more genial 
treatment than the Rugby system allowed, 
developed into one of the most estimable 
of men and the most enthusiastic of 
naturalists. No doubt he was eccentric; 
as Mr. Wood says, “ It was eccentric to 
give bountifully, and never allow his name 
to appear in a subscription list; it was 
eccentric never to give dinner-parties, 
preferring to keep an always open house 
for his friends. It was eccentric to be 
ever childlike, but never childish... . 
The world would be much better than it 
is if such eccentricity were more common.” 
One strange bit of eccentricity was his 
setting out to walk barefoot from a village 
in the Campagnainto Rome. People said 
he did it to imitate the old pilgrims; he 
asserted that it was only because he had 





got the habit in Guiana and found walking 
barefoot far the more comfortable. A Scot 
who accompanied him came off scatheless, 
but Waterton found the Italian roads so 
different from forest paths that he was 
laid up for two months. Another eccen- 
tricity was his always going to rest at 
eight P.M. and rising at three A.M.; an- 
other was his abhorrence of scientific 
names, as if even ftilonorhyncus was 
worse than cou/acanara and many other 
of his Indian names. 

Mr. Wood tells us that it was with the 
view of explaining these names that he 
undertook his new edition. He has done 
so in a very full explanatory index, in 
which lovers of natural history will find, to 
their delight, not only descriptions of all 
the creatures mentioned by Waterton, but 
also portraits of a good many of them. 
Though Mr. Wood has not studied the 
birds zz situ, he has watched at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens ; and has found, among 
other things, that the flamingo there 
scratches its head with its claw almost as 
readily asalinnet can. The notes are not 
confined to living creatures; Mr. Wood 
tells us all about coffee, and its romantic 
introduction into the West Indies: a 
Frenchman, Deschieux, brought two ships 
from Holland to Martinique, and when 
water fell short and all on board were 
allowanced, he gave half his share to his 
plant. He does not mention the antisep- 
tic property of cassava juice (cassarecp), 
which enables the Indian on a canoe voy- 
age to take with hima supply of meat for 
several days. One of his facts is very 
noteworthy, that the peccaries sometimes, 
by keeping well together, manage to kill 
a jaguar who is watching for stragglers, 
before he has time to escape them. 

One closing word about “the squire’s ” 
funeral. It must have been a strange 
sight, the coffin on a floating bier; the 
bishop and priests (fourteen in all) pre- 
ceding it in a barge, chanting the office 
for the dead; the mourners following in 
barges all draped in black; the burial in 
the park close by a pair of favorite oak- 
trees. A characteristic end to such a 
singular career. 

We have no space to deal with Water- 
ton’s essay on preserving birds, or with 
Mr. Wood’s supplement on taxidermy 
in general. Waterton’s specimens were 
hollow, the skin depending wholly on 
itself for support, and being as light and 
elastic asthin horn. He was not satisfied 
with preparing creatures as they are; he 
delighted in joining together portions of 
different animals, after the fashion of 
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the Chinese mermaid; and one of his 
groups represented John Bull, a tortoise 
with the head of a man, weighed down 
with eight hundred millions of national 
debt, and beset with lizards which bats’ 
wings and abnormal spines and horns had 
transformed into devils. The nondescript 
already alluded to was the head of a 
howler-monkey, from which Waterton re- 
moved every particle of bone; and pared 
the skin down so thin that he was able to 
alter the facial angle and give it an aqui- 
line nose. In fact, says Sydney Smith 
(in his lively review of the “Wander- 
ings ”),* it is a master in chancery, or (as 
we rather fancy) one of the lords of the 
Treasury. His process enabled him to do 
everything with a skin, says the enthusi- 
astic author of “ Homes without Hands,” 
except prevent it from turning black: 
that discovery is reserved for some future 
Waterton. 


* Sydney Smith’s genial pleasantry is a contrast to 
the storm of harsh derision with which the ‘* Wander- 
ings’’ were received. ‘The witty canon says: ‘* Water- 
ton seems in early life to have been seized with an 
unconquerable aversion to Piccadilly, and to that train 
of meteorological questions and answers which forms 
the great staple of polite conversation. The sun ex- 
hausted him by day, the mosquitoes bit him by night, 
but on he went, happy that he had left his species 
far away, and was at last in the midst of his blessed 
baboons.” The best thing in the review is the com- 
parison of a sloth, which passes its whole life in sus- 

nse, to a young clergyman distantly related to a 

ishop. 


ADAM AND EVE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE news from Jerrem turned out to 
be nothing more than a vague report that 
he had been seen at Jersey, waiting, it 
was said, to return by a vessel which 
traded to Weymouth. The man who 
brought the news belonged to the “ Stamp 
and Go,” which had just arrived, and 
word had been sent to Joan by Ezekiel 
Johns, her captain, that she was not to 
expect Uncle Zebedee till she saw him, 
as they intended waiting in the chops of 
the Channel for an East Indiaman which 
they had learned from the Plymouth pilots 
was already overdue. 

This prolonged absence of the men 
would afford a good opportunity for ac- 


cepting the numerous invitations which 
Eve’s arrival had occasioned; and more 
than a week passed away, during which 
the two girls kept up a constant round of 





junketing tea-drinkings; and as several 
of these outings were at a little distance 
from home, Eve soon became quite famil- 
iar with the neighborhood, and talked 
glibly of Pelynt, Landaviddy, Lizzen, and 
many other places, the names of which 
but a short time before had sounded un- 
intelligible and strange to her ears. For- 
tunately for her preconceived ideas as to 
the right way of spending Sunday, an in- 
vitation had come from Joan’s mother, 
Mrs. Tucker, asking them to spend that 
day at the mill; and, though Joan felt 
most reluctant to undergo such a severe 
penance, not seeing her way to a refusal 
she was forced to accept. 

The certainty that they would have to 
go to chapel in the evening was a suffi- 
cient excuse in Joan’s mind for not going 
there in the morning; and she overruled 
Eve’s proposal of walking to Lansallos 
church by saying they wouldn’t be back 
in time for dinner. Besides which— 
strongest of arguments in Joan’s eyes — 
there wouldn’t be anybody there to see; 
and therefore Eve was beguiled into be- 
lieving the best thing they could do would 
be, after having their breakfast and set- 
ting all straight, to walk down to the quay, 
so as to draw breath before being stuffed 
up with “they mill lot,” as Joan very 
irreverently styled the friends to whom, 
on Sundays, Mrs. Tucker usually offered 
her hospitality. 

“] puts all I got ’pon my back whenever 
I goes to chapel,” said Joan in explana- 
tion of the various adornments with which 
she was loading her attractive little per- 
son. “I loves to see ’em stare and then 
give a gashly look at mother;” and she 
turned up her bright, dark eyes in imita- 
tion of these scandalized sympathizers. 

“But what does your mother do?” 
said Eve, half inclined (by the lack of 
assurance she knew she should feel in 
accompanying Joan) to sympathize with 
Mrs. Tucker. 

“Why, enjoys it, to be sure. Don’t 
mother hang down her head, so much as 
to say, ‘See what a trial I’se got, and 
look how I bears it’?” 

“ Nonsense!” laughed Eve: “I dare 
say she’s very proud of you all the time. 
I know,” she added, checking her laugh 
with a sigh, “ my dear mother was of me: 
she never thought there was anybody 
looked like me.” 

“Well, she was pretty right there,” 
said Joan; “and if you’d only smarten 
yourself up with a bit o’ color you’d look 
a right-down beauty: iss, that you would. 
I do hope mother won’t die, if ’tis only for 
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that I should hate to wear nothin’ but a 
black gown.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t,” said Eve grave- 
ly. “I used to think the same, but now I 
wouldn’t change it for the richest gown 
you could give me.” 

Joan shook her head. “No, I hates 
black,” she persisted; adding, as she 
took a more critical survey of Eve, “ Adam 
will have it you’m too pale, but I tell un 
’tis no such thing: ’tis only the black that 
makes ’ee look so.” 

“* Adam’s very kind!” said Eve, piqued 
at this candor. “Isn’t there anything 
else about me that he can find fault 
with?” 

“ Oh, you mustn’t take no notice o’ he,” 
replied Joan: “he’s always contrary ’bout 
maidens’ looks, trying to pick ’em to 
pieces and find all the faults he can with 
’em. I don’t b’lieve he can help it: I 
b’lieve some is born to see crossways.” 

And in her mind Joan thought Adam 
one of these, for, to her surprise, he had 
pooh-poohed her admiration of Eve, and 
contended against the great claim to good 
looks which Joan put in for her. 

“For all he may say, I’d be willin’ to 
change with her, though,” thought Joan, 
as, turning from the glass, her eyes fell 
on Eve, already arrayed in her black hat 
and gray duffle cloak; and this, after the 
reflection which Joan had just had of her 
bright little self, was certainly no small 
compliment —a compliment which was 
not paid to Eve by many of the girls with 
whom, in their walk to the quay, and then 
to Chapel Rock, they chanced to meet; 
for Joan was a general favorite, and her 
style of dress, according to Polperro 
tastes, was perfection — everything of the 
best, and plenty of it. So, as the little 
figure pattered down the street, looking 
like some bright-plumaged bird, her van- 
= | was tickled by, “Why, where be you 
off to, Joan? Well, you’m dressed out, 
and no mistake!” ‘“ Here, I say, Joan, 
step in and let’s have alook at’ee. Awh, 
you be lookin’ smart, for sure!” But 
Joan was deaf to all entreaties: she 
walked on through the street and past the 
houses, which, except that they were more 
than usually filled with idle loungers, pre- 
sented none of the orderly appearance 
generally conspicuous on Sundays, neither 
did any air of calm quiet rest upon the 
place or people: on the contrary, they 
seemed unusually noisy and uproarious. 





The same bustle pervaded the quay, the 
same smell of fish-cleaning offended the 
nose, and, though Eve could not point to | 


any one and say they were actually work- 
ing, oe she saw no reason to suppose 
they had by any means laid aside their 
every-day vocations. 

By the rock they found the men 
grouped together discussing the probabil- 
ity of a change of weather, the signs of 
the fish rising, and the manceuvres of Old 
Boney: the youngsters were indulging in 
rough practical jokes and skylarking, un- 
til, Joan and Eve making their appear- 
ance, their attention was at once directed 
toward them. But, try as they might, 
Joan was equal to their banter or their 
compliments, which she managed to pay 
back to her own satisfaction and their 
amusement, till at last, induced by Eve’s 
showing that they should be late for din- 
ner, she consented to take her departure ; 
and, forbidding her admirers to come far- 
ther than the steps, she there bade them 
adieu, and left them to decide among 
themselves that Joan Hocken was a sweet 
and purty dear, and worth twenty o’ that 
stuck-up London consarn with her pasty 
face and mim ways. 

“T reckon we'd best step out a bit,” 
said Joan, now fully alive to the danger of 
keeping the dinner waiting. “What a 
bother ’tis havin’ to toil all the ways to 
Crumplehorne! I’d sooner any day than 
Sunday at mother’s.” 

*“ T don’t know,” said Eve; “I’m rather 
glad we’re going there. I’ve been used, 
you know, to spend my Sundays very 
quietly —to church or chapel and back 
morning and evening.” 

“ Lors!” exclaimed Joan, “there was a 
good deal of the same thing in that, wasn’t 
there? Didn’t ’ee get tired of it at all, 
Eve?” 

“No.” Then, remembering how often 
she had grown weary over the dull mo- 
notony of the day, whose perfect rest was 
irksome to her vigorous youth, she added, 
“Or if I did, I’d give a good deal if it 
would but come back again now, Joan.” 

“Poor dear!” said Joan, touched by 
the tearful voice. “But never mind: 
next Sunday us ’ll go to church if you 
cares for it—to Talland church — and 
come home by the cliff all alongside by 
the sea: all like that, won't ’ee?” 

Eve squeezed the hand which Joan put 
into hers, and after a little silence she 
said, “ But don’t think that I’m not happy 
here, Joan. I feel so different that 1 can 
hardly tell myself for the same. I seem 
to be so at home here as not to care for 
anybody but those I’ve got round me.” 

** Awh, come, that ain’t fair,” said Joan. 
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“When from William I parted 
I vowed I’d keep true. 


Oh, lors!” she exclaimed, stifling her 
voice, “I forgot ’twas Sunday, and that 
we’re close to mill, where” —and she 
folded her hands and cast down her eyes 
with a prim look of propriety — 
Maidens should be mild and meek, 
Swift to hear and slow to speak ! 


After which, flinging open the gate, she 
a Eve a sudden push, which sent her 
orward with a most undignified bounce 
into the presence of Mrs. Tucker, who 
was standing at the door ready to receive 
them. 

“Oh, here you be then!” said Mrs. 
Tucker, with, as Eve thought, a shade of 
disappointment in her voice. “1 didn’t 
expect ’ee yet a whiles : I was on the look- 
out for Mr. Blamey and Susannah. I 
never expects Joan to be in time: | al- 
ways says ’twouldn’t be Joan if folks 
wasn’t kep’ waitin’ while dinner’s spoil- 
in’.” 

“ And it ain’t Joan now, mother,” said 
her daughter promptly: “ you’ve got to 
thank Eve for seein’ me. I shouldn’t ha’ 
hove in sight for another half hour to 
come if ’t hadn’t bin for she.” 

“Well, one thing is, if I’d took the 
trouble to walk so far as the corner I 
should ha’ know’d you was comin’,” re- 
torted Mrs. Tucker. “I’m bound to say 
nobody who wasn’t denied the blessin’ o’ 
eyesight but must see you, if ’twas a mile 
away, Joan. I can’t think,” she added, 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by following the girls into the 
house to give their dress a critical survey, 
“why, if you’m so wrapped up in Eve as 
you pretends to be, you don’t take what 
she wears for a pattern.” 

“ Why, how can I do that, and you liv- 
in’ all the whiles?” said Joan with an air 
of injured innocence. “ You ain’t wantin’ 
to see me in mournin’ for ’ee ‘fore you’m 
dead, be ’ee?” 

“Death ain’t no subject for cuttin’ 
jokes upon,” said Mrs. Tucker, supplying 
a rebuke for lack of a retort; “and, as 
there’ll be friends present, I do hope you'll 
be a little becomin’ in your talk, Joan — 
on a Sabbath day of all others.” Then, 
without giving Joan time to reply, she 
began inquiring about Uncle Zebedee and 
Adam, and how long they were likely to 
be absent. “And what do you think te) 
your cousin, Eve?” she asked. 

“I have seen so little of him,” said Eve 
evasively. 

“Why, they only come home, as you 





may say, to go away agen,” explained 
Joan. ‘Eve didn’t see nothin’ of Adam 
but the one evenin’.” 

Mrs. Tucker sighed. “Ah!” she said, 
“TI saw the sodgers go past and come 
back again.” 

“Iss —no wiser than they was afore, 
though,” laughed Joan. 

“Don’t laugh, Joan,” said her mother. 

“Why, you wouldn’t have me cry ’cos 
they was balked, would ’ee ?” 

“They won’t allus be balked,” said 
Mrs. Tucker: “luck don’t last forever, 
and the sins of the father often falls heavy 
on the children.” 

“ Oh, well,” retorted Joan, “if Adam’s 
back ain’t bowed down with nothin’ heav- 
ier than the sins uncle ’Il lay ’pon it, he'll 
walk upright to the end of his days. But 
there, mother !” she added, catching sight 
of Eve’s face, “don’t let’s begin a cavil: 
that ain’t becomin’ o’ Sundays nor no 
other days; and Eve here’s bin’ lookin’ 
forward to spend the day with ’ee, ’cos 
her’s been allays used to quiet Sundays.” 

This discernment on the part of Eve as 
to the visible difference between the two 
households diverted Mrs. Tucker from 
her dismal forebodings.into questioning 
her guest on the usual habits of herself 
and her mother, until the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Blamey engrossed her attention, 
and Eve and Joan were left to their own 
devices. Too thorough a housekeeper to 
allow her mind to wander from the din- 
ner, which, having provided, she wished 
to see appreciated, Mrs. Tucker’s next 
efforts were centred on helping the dishes 
to the best advantage and proportioning 
the supply to each person’s requirements 
—a task so onerous that, the meal over. 
she was not sorry to be left quietly alone 
with her elderly friends, and therefore 
raised no objection to her stepson Sammy 


accompanying Joan and Eve into the or- - 


chard, where he was directed to find a 
sheltered spot, that they might sit down 
and enjoy the apples which lay in yellow 
heaps under most of the trees. The two 
girls occupied the gnarled root of a with- 
ered trunk, while Sammy, having ascer- 
tained that the grass was too “ vady” for 
him to sit down upon, took up his posi- 
tion at the nearest tree, which he leaned 
against, chewing the end of a flower-stalk 
and casting looks of sidelong admiration 
at Joan. 

‘“‘Here, where’s your knife to?” ex- 
claimed Joan, stretching out her hand for 
a fresh apple, which she selected with 
particular care: “I wants to skin one. 
Did ’ee ever try that, Eve?” 
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“Try what?” said Eve, recalling her 
drowsy attention. 

“Why, to skin a apple without a-break- 
in’ it, and throw the peelin’ over yer 
shoulder to see what letter it makes. I’m 
goin’ to do this wan;” and she began to 
carefully set about the task. ‘ Whatever 
letter comes is the first letter o’ your 
sweetheart’s name. There!” she ex- 
claimed, giving the requisite twirl before 
jerking the apple-peel over her shoulder : 
“look, Eve! what is it, eh?” 

“Well, I can hardly tell,” said Eve: 
“°tis something like a C, and yet it’s like 
a Ted 
2 knaws ’tis a S;” and Sammy di- 
rected an unmistakable leer toward Joan. 

“ A S spells ass,” said Joan snappishly. 

“ Naw, it doan’t,” sniggered Sammy: 
“’t wants another S for he.” 

“ Well, then, you go and stand there,” 
said Joan: “then ’twill be all complete, 
word and picter too. Here, I’m full,” she 
added, chucking away the apple in dis- 
gust. “Now what else could we do? 
Ain’t there no place else for us to go to, 
eh, stupid?” 

“There’s the mill,” suggested Sammy, 
“but he ain’t a-doin’ nothin’, you knaw.” 

“ Niver mind: for want o’ better let’s 
have a look at un. Have ’ee ever seen 
the inside of a mill, Eve?” 

Eve never had, and, though perfectly 
ignorant of what she was to see, expressed 
her desire of seeing it; and up they got, 
Joan leading them by a way that should 
avoid Mrs. Tucker’s interposing her dic- 
tum against such an adventure. A gap 
in the orchard-hedge brought them to a 
field of rank grass, at the far end of which 
was the stream which ran down to the 
mill-wheel, where Eve was for stopping 
to gaze at the fringe of maiden-hair and 
the great clumps of hart’s-tongue which 
peeped out amid the blackness of the 
crevices. The clumsy key, red with rust, 
hung on a nail outside the small door, 
which, for the greater convenience of 
dropping down the sacks, had a sliding 
shuttered entrance. Sammy took down 
the key, and then deliberately took off 
his coat and waistcoat and hung them on 
the nail. 
™ “Why, what do you do that for?” said 

ve. 

“°Cos of the flour,” said Joan, an ap- 
prehension creeping over her that she 
had made rather a foolish proposal. 
However, as they had got so far they 
might as well go on, but as a precaution 
she added, “Best take your gown up 
around ’ee, Eve. I shall put mine over 
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my head;” and she suited the action to 
her words. 

Seeing them thus prepared, Sammy 
opened the door. Whish-h-h! and up 
rose a cloud of flour-dust. 

“ They’s rats, I reckon,” he said, lead- 
ing the way into an all but dark space, 
with nothing visible except white sacks 
and barrels. 

“Oh, I hope there ain’t any rats here 
now,” exclaimed Eve: “ I can’t bear rats.” 

“Can’t ’ee?” said Sammy with some 
surprise. “Us caught five-and-twenty 
here last week, and they’s nothin’ to what 
there’s up aloft.” 

“Then I sha’n’t go there,” said Eve, 
preparing to beat a retreat. “Joan!” 

But Joan, who was already halfway up 
the ladder which opened into the upper 
story, called out, “ Nonsense, Eve! don’t 
pay no heed to what he says. Come 
along with me.” 

“Wan at a time,” interposed Sammy, 
“’cos Bill Wyatt’s a put his i 

But before Sammy could get out the 
word “ foot” a cloud of dust was thrown 
into the air and the heels of two shoes 
were sticking through the ladder. Eve 
gave a scream: Sammy sprang forward, 
but too late. Joan, not having been 
warned in time, had missed her footing 
on the broken rung of the ladder, and, 
being encumbered by the careful envelop- 
ing of her gown, had tumbled headlong 
into a cask of flour. To recover her was 
the work of a minute, and before the cloud 
had time to disperse or Eve could advance 
near enough to offer her assistance, Joan, 
only waiting to give herself a hasty shake, 
had attacked the unlucky Sammy like a 
fury, nor did. she stop until forced to do 
so by want of breath: then, as if this 
explosion of her temper had expended 
her wrath, she burst into a fit of laughter, 
exclaiming, “I say, what do I look like? 
whatever will mother say? No, my dear 
sawl, don’t ’ee, for goodness’ sake, come 
anighst me: ’tis enough for one of us to 
look like a flour-bag.” 

“Oh, Joan, you ain’t hurt?” said Eve. 

“ Lord! no, I ain’t hurt, but I’ve a made 
that great lutterputch feel the weight o’ 
my hand, though. Don’t you come a 
near me,” she called out to Sammy, who 
stood beating his arms together in his 
vain endeavor to free himself from the 
flour, “or I won’t leave a whole bone in 
yer ugly body.” 

“What had we best do?” said Eve. 
“ You're covered all over: your hair’s as 
full of flour as if *twas powdered.” 

“TI can’t tell what to do,” said Joan 
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hopelessly. ‘1 shouldn’t mind if’twasn’t 
for mother, but there’ll be no stoppin’ of 
her. Here, I’ll tell ’ee what ’tis,” she ex- 
claimed with sudden inspiration: “ I 
must make out that I’m a hurt some- 
wheres in my insides, and every time she 
opens her mouth to spake I'll raise a 
groan. Here!” she called out to Sammy, 
“you be off in, and tell mother I’ve a 
falled down in the mill-house, and you 
think I’m hurt terrible bad.” 

Sam hesitated for a moment, but a 
movement forward from Joan sent him 
away like a rocket, and before Eve could 
suggest any more truthful evasion by 
which Mrs. Tucker’s anger could be 
averted, to their dismay she was seen run- 
ning toward them, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Blamey following in the rear. 

“So well be killed for a sheep as a 
lamb,” said Joan, with a doleful look at 
the sorry plight of her smart dress; so 
down she flopped on the stones, by which 
manceuvre Mrs. Tucker’s first view of 
her was half lying on the ground, with 
her face as white as her own kerchief. 

Now, Sammy, wise in his generation, 
had merely popped his head in at the 
door and curtailed his announcement 
into, “Joan’s down by the mill: her’s 
hurt herself terrible bad;” and by the 
time Mrs. Tucker had got to the door 
Sam had disappeared, leaving her fears 
to increase with each step she took, until 
at the sight of Joan pale and prostrate 
they culminated in an outburst of mother- 
ly tenderness, which made her rush for- 
ward, throw her arms round her daughter 
and exclaim, “ Awh, my dear, whatever 
have ’ee done to yourself?” and when, a 
minute after, Joan extricated herself from 
the embrace, it was to see the tears trick- 
ling down her mother’s face. 

*“ Mother, don’t ee: I ain’t hurt a bit,” 
cried Joan. “I would goin tothe mill, and 
I fell smack through the ladder into a cask 
of flour. Iss, you may scold now as 
much as you will: I don’t care a bit, for I 
wouldn’t ha’ believed afore you cared half 
so much for me.” 

Mrs. Tucker turned to Eve, who tried 
to give some further explanation: then 
she asked Joan again if she was sure she 
hadn’t hurt herself anywhere, and finally 
suggested they should go in and see if 
they couldn’t rid her of the flour; but in 
all this she gave her daughter no word of 
reproach. 

“Whatever shall I do about goin’ to 
chapel?” said Joan, as the clock warned 
them it was time to get ready. “I’ve 





brushed till my arms ache, but my things 
is still like a millard’s.” 

“ I'll stay home with you,” said Eve. 

“Will ’ee? that’s a dear! and,” she 
added, with a propitiatory look toward her 
mother, “us’ll have down the big Bible 
and read chapters verse by verse.” 

“*Tis very good of you to offer, Eve,” 
said Mrs. Tucker, “ but I’ve bin toa place 
o’ worship once to-day, and you haven't; 
so I'll stop with Joan, and you go off to 
chapel with Mrs. Blamey.” 

And so the matter was settled, and, as 
Joan said when they finally returned 
home, “ There’s what you do think and 
what you don’t think, for if anybody ’d a 
told me that ’stead o’ showin’ off to chapel 
I should ha’ sat at home quiet with mother, 
I wouldn’t ha’ believed it.” 

“ And she seemed to have enjoyed the 
evening,” said Eve. 

“ Awh, well, I don’t know about that,” 
replied Joan doubtingly. “I daresay her 
wished herself to chapel, but I didn’t, for 
mother’s a bootiful reader and the Bible’s 
a wonderful book.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next week passed away, and an- 
other was nearly at its close, and yet Joan 
and Eve remained alone: no tidings had 
come of the * Lottery.” Joan was not in 
the least uneasy, yet she kept wondering 
what could be the reason of the unex- 
plained delay, until, having come to the 
end of all other conjectures, she finally 
settled down to the belief that they must 
have given up the Indiaman and gone 
across to Guernsey. However, one after- 
noon, as the two girls were discussing the 
advisability of accepting an invitation 
from Ann Lisbeth to join her and her 
cousin Jessie, the door opened and in 
walked Adam. 

“ Ah,” he said in answer to the visible 
surprise his sudden appearance had cre- 
ated, “I thought I should catch you nap- 
ping! You didn’t expect to see me, did 
you?” 

“No, indeed we didn’t,” said Joan, who 
had jumped up and ran forward to meet 
him; “but I’m so glad you’m come, Ad- 
am! Why, where’s uncle? Wherever 
have ’ee bin to all this long whiles? I 
thought you was never comin’ back no 
more. Why, however could the boat have 
come in and me not to know it?” 

“ There isn’t any boat in yet,” replied 
Adam. 

“ What! uncle not come?” 

“ No: he won’t be here till to-morrow, 
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or perhaps next day. A pilot-boat landed 
me at Plymouth: then I rode so far as 
Looe, and walked the rest.” 

During this speech Adam had advanced 
toward Eve, had taken her hand, and, to 
her annoyance, while he was speaking 
still kept hold of it: after one ineffectual 
effort at withdrawal she let it remain pas- 
sive, until, having finished what he was 
saying to Joan, he turned, and, for the 
first time looking fixedly at her, said, 
“ Well, cousin Eve?” 

“ Well, cousin Adam?” 

* You haven’t said that you’re glad to 
see me yet.” 

“Oh, haven’t I? But surely you do not 
need me to say so?” 

“Yes, but I do,” said Adam, tightening 
his hold of her hand. ‘“ Now, look up at 
me and say, ‘ Adam, I’m glad you’ve come 
back.’ ” 

Eve did as she was bidden, and raising 
a perfectly expressionless face said, as a 
parrot might, “ Adam, I’m glad you’ve 
come back.” 

“ That’s right,” he laughed, giving her 
a somewhat significant shake of the head : 
then, turning to Joan, he asked if she 
wasn’t going to give him something to 
eat. 
“What would ’ee like?” said Joan: 
“us has had our dinners, and I was wait- 
in’ for the kettle to boil to make a cup o’ 
tay.” 

‘That'll suit me exactly. I don’t want 
nothing much as yet: I had some sort of 
a meal at Looe.” 

Joan went into the kitchen to make her 
preparations, aud Adam, taking a chair, 
seated himself at a little distance from 
Eve. “ Have om been for any more 
moonlight rambles?” he said after he had 
sat watching her for a few minutes. 

“No,” answered Eve, opening her 
work-box and searching in it for the ma- 
terials to do some darning. 

“ How is that?” and he edged the chair 
a bit nearer. 

“ Because I haven’t cared to, I s’pose,” 
said Eve, assuming an air of indifference 
which visibly contrasted with the great 
interest she took in finding the various 
articles for her needlework. 

“You’re very busy there,” continued 
Adam; and Eve knew by his voice that 
he must be leaning over the table toward 
her. ‘ What is it you are about, eh?” 

“Darning the crown of my cap,” she 
said, endeavoring to appear as composed 
as she desired to be. 

“Let me see.” His hand was stretched 
out until it touched hers. 





“ There’s nothing to see in it: it’s only 
a common cap-crown,” she said, holding 
it out for his inspection. 

Adam took hold of the piece of net, fin- 
gering it with an air of abstraction, while 
he kept his eyes fixed on Eve, who, know- 
ing that in another minute Joan would 
reappear, wished from her heart that he 
would move himself farther away. Rais- 
ing her eyes with an effort — for, strive as 
she would, Eve had only been able to 
meet Adam’s gaze with simulated com- 
posure — she said, “When you’ve quite 
done with that I shall be glad to go on 
with my work.” 

“‘Where’s the lace for it?” said Adam, 
seemingly struck by a sudden inspiration. 

“Lace? It hasn’t got any lace;” and 
Eve snatched the cap away from him. 

“ But you'd like it to-have lace?” said 
Adam. “Come, now, he added, “all 
women love lace, don’t they ?” 

“T don’t know about all women,” she 
said: “I suppose many do, or I shouldn’t 
have got a living by mending lace.” 

“ Ah, I forgot that. Then you must be 
a bit of a judge. Wait a minute, now, 
and I’ll bring you down some I’ve got up- 
stairs that I brought home from France 
with me. You shall tell me what you think 
of that.” 

As fetching this involved moving from 
his present close proximity, Eve made no 
opposition, and he had only just got out 
of the room when Joan appeared, bringing 
the tea-things. The kettle was found to 
be boiling, so that when Adam returned 
the two girls were seated at the table. At 
sight of Joan, Adam’s face changed : when 
he had gone up-stairs he had forgotten 
the probability of her coming back. How- 
ever, there was no help for it now. The 
lace was in his hand; so, with no seem- 
ing embarrassment, he threw it on the 
table before Eve, saying as he did so, 
“ There! is that good for anything?” 

The lace was a piece of Brussels point 
of the rarest make and finest description. 

“My dear life!” exclaimed Joan as 
Eve held it up. ‘Wherever did ’ee get 
that, Adam? Why, ’tis like a spider’s 
web!” 

“Yes,” said Eve, examining the deli- 
cacy of the groundwork and the evenness 
of the stitches, “isn’t it lovely?” 

“Ah!” and Adam gave a deep-drawn 
breath, “then it’s the right sort of thing, 
isit? They told me ’twouldn’t be easy to 
match it this side of the Channel.” 

“I don’t think I ever saw anything so 
perfect,” continued Eve, carrying on her 
inspection with the enjoyment of a con- 
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noisseur. “Look at that stitch, Joan, 
and the one there.” 

“ And the color,” put in Joan. “ Awh, 
*tis downright splendid!” 

“Then you like it?” said Adam, ad- 
dressing Eve. 

“ Like it?” returned both of the girls: 
“it’s beautiful!” 

“ Ain’t there two pieces?” said Adam, 
leaning over to put aside the paper. 

“Yes, but all the same pattern: it’s the 
capand ruffles, you know,” explained Eve, 
spreading the first piece out preparatory 
to folding it. 

“Then it’s worth having?” said Adam. 

Joan was going to answer, but, happen- 
ing to look up, she saw that his question 
was pointedly addressed to Eve. 

“What?” said Eve. 

“Should you think it’s worth having?” 

“Certainly. If I were you I should 
lock it away most carefully,” replied Eve, 
speaking very rapidly and giving a rather 
hurried twist to the paper in which the 
Jace now lay folded. 

Then he said, shutting her hand upon it 
and gently seomege | it toward her, “ Keep 
it for your cap: I brought it down on pur- 
pose for you.” 

“For me, Adam? Oh no”—and Eve 
gave a decisive shake of the head — “I 
couldn’t think of taking it. You forget 
how different my dress is. I shouldn’t 
presume to wear lace like that. Besides, 
if I did—1I—anyway—thank you for 
offering it, but I could not accept such a 
gift from you.” 

“And for what reason?” he said. 
“Joan accepts presents from me, and why 
not you?” 

“Oh, Joan’s quite different to me.” 

“ Not at all : a cousin’s a cousin, whether 
by mother or father.” 

“Yes, Iknow;” and Eve hesitated as 
she strove to find the right words in 
which to frame her denial. “I feel you 
mean it very kindly, and I am much 
obliged to you, but I cannot take it; ” and 
she put the lace, which Adam had again 
opened and unrolled, resolutely over to his 
side. 

“ Why, what nonsense it is, Eve!” put 
in Joan. “If Adam didn’t wish ’ee to 
take it he wouldn’t offer it to ’ee.” 

“Oh, she means to take it,” said Adam, 
with a little incredulous laugh. “You 
women are all alike: all the time you’re 
saying no you only mean yes.” 

“Indeed,” said Eve, nettled by the im- 
putation, “I think you'll find me an ex- 
ception to that rule.” 

Adam shook his head. 





“ Oh, there’s no need to argue about it,” 
she said quietly, “ but there’s your lace.” 

He pushed it back: Eve allowed it to 
stay for a moment: then she put it away 
from her with a more determined move- 
ment. 

“Come, nonsense, Eve!” he said in a 
tone of rising vexation. “The thing isn’t 
worth half the fuss you’ve made about it 
already. The lace isn’t of any use to me: 
I don’t wear ruffles and cap-borders, but 
I like to see my women-folk in them; so 
take it and say no more about it ;” and 
with the air of one who had disarmed 
further opposition he turned to Joan and 
said, “ Well, and how did you get on after 
we left?” 

“Capital!” replied Joan. “The sodg- 
ers was a fresh lot, and such a set o’ joll 
greens as you never cast eyes upon. All 
they could think of was racin’ up and 
down stairs and openin’ and shuttin’ the 
cupboard-doors.” 

“What did Eve think of it all?” he 
said, wondering by what explanation Joan 
had satisfied her naturally aroused curi- 
osity. 

“Eve behaved herself beautiful,” said 
Joan. ‘She did good service, I can tell 
’ee, and kept the sharpest of ’em by her 
side all the time.” 

“Why, how was that?” said Adam 
quickly. 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” replied Joan. 
“°T couldn’t ha’ bin for what he seed to 
look at in her;” and she cast a pleasant 
glance over to Eve. 

“] hope, Joan, that you don’t make too 
free with those men,” said Adam sharply. 
“?Tis all very well to be ready with an 
answer, but you should 2 

“Oh, teach your granny!” said Joan — 
“don’t tell me. If I don’t know how to 
trate a passel o’ sodgers and throw ’em 
off the scent, I don’t know who should; 
and I bin up to the game ever since I was 
five year old.” 

Adam gave a meaning frown, which 
Joan answered by saying in a low voice, 
“No, now, it’s o’ no good us trying to 
mask the thing from her: she knows all 
about it. Why, now, how was I to help 
tellin’ her?” she added, seeing his dis- 
pleasure. ‘“’Tis all very well to talk, but 
unless anybody’s a born fule they knaws 
if you hadn’t got summat to hide nobody 
wouldn’t be sent to seek it. ’Tis foolish- 
ness tryin’ to make a mystery of a thing 
that’s so plain to see as the naws on yer 
face.” 

“Oh, I might have known you’d make 
a mess of it,” he said, pushing back his 
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chair from the table and going to the 
mantelpiece to help himself to a paper 
spill, a bundle of which was stuck into the 
arm of a Chelsea shepherd. 

“Take no notice,” whispered Joan, as 
she and Eve rose to clear away the tea- 
things: “I ’spects he wanted to tell ’ee 
hisself. 1 s’pose you'll be ready for some 
supper, Adam?” she said. 

“Well, I s’pose I shall,” he answered 
without turning round. “I told you I 
hadn’t had a regular dinner : they'd only 
some salt pork to give me at Looe.” 

“ Al! right, then: I’ll try and see what 
I can get for ’ee.” And, going into the 
kitchen, she said to Eve, “I’m goin’ to 
run down to Barrett’s for a minute and 
see what they’ve got. I’m blessed if I 
know what to give un: whatever ’tis, ’tis 
certain to be the wrong thing;” and she 
crossed her fingers to signify the state of 
Adam’s temper. 

“T shouldn’t put myself out about him,” 
said Eve, with. a contemptuous little 
movement of her lips. 

“No, I believe you wouldn’t,” said 
Joan, “and I’ll be bound he’d ate what- 
ever you set before un. But there! as 
I’ve made my bed so I must lie upon 
un;” and having by this time provided 
herself with a basket and dish, she opened 
the door and went out. 

Eve finished washing the tea-things, 
lingering over them as long as she could; 
and then, as these, together with the 
spoons and teapot, were kept in the sit- 
ting-room, she took them in, put them in 
their place, opened the door, and was on 
the first step going up-stairs when Adam 
called out, “Eve, don’t leave that lying 
about here ;” and he pointed to the small 
packet on the table : “ take it up with you 
and put it away in your box.” His voice 
betrayed the temper he was trying to 
subdue, making his words seem more like 
a command than an entreaty. 

“T have told you, Adam,” said Eve, 
turning round, “that I’m not going to 
accept the lace.” 

“And why not? why shouldn’t you ac- 
cept the lace? Are you going to tell me 
that no man’s ever given you a present 
before? Is that it, eh?” 

“No, it isn’t it,” she said, her face red- 
dening at the allusion he made, “although 
such a question hasn’t anything to do with 
it. It’s enough for you that, though I’m 
much obliged to you, I’d rather not ac- 
cept it.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then you can take pres- 
ents from others, but you can’t from your 
own cousin? I ought to be very much 





obliged to you for the distinction you 
make.” 

“Oh, it isn’t always that we’ve such a 
high opinion of our own relations,” re- 
torted Eve. “Sometimes we think they 
ain’t worthy of being trusted, and refuse 
to let them be told what they happen to 
know already.” 

“You know? How did you know?” 

“‘ Simply because, after what took place 
the other evening before I went to bed, 
my wonder was aroused, so that when I 
awoke and found everything silent, and 
Joan not there, I got frightened and crept 
down stairs. Yes,” she continued, with 
a laugh at the expression on his face, 
“twas a pity that, as you took the trouble 
to lock one door, you hadn’t remembered 
there was another way down.” 

Now this accusation, which from Eve 
was but a bow drawn at a venture, went 
home, for Adam had actually locked the 
door in question. “Confound your wom- 
an’s curiosity!” he said with a half-con- 
fused laugh. Then coming toward her, 
he added, “But you mustn’t be vexed 
with me for that, Eve: it wasn’t for want 
of trust that I wouldn’t have you told. I 
can’t explain it now, but some day when 
we’re quietly together I’ll make it a!l clear 
to you.” 

“Of course,” she said in an aggrieved 
tone, “it’s not pleasant to feel you’re in 
the house of those who can’t put confi- 
dence -——” 

“No,no! Now, my dear girl,” he in- 
terrupted, “you are quite on the wrong 
tack there: don’t think any more of it in 
that way. I’m sure,” he added in a soft- 
ened tone, “if I’ve vexed you I am very 
sorry. Come, Eve!” and he laid his 
hand on her shoulder— ‘come, I can’t 
say more than that, can I?” 

“ No,” she said. 

“Then you'll forgive me, won’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And we’re friends again now, ain’t 
we?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“You suppose so? Now look into my 
face and tell me so;” and he put his hand 
under her chin and with a gentle force 
raised her face almost to a level with his 
own. “Now, I sha’n’t let you go,” he 
said, “until you look at me. Oh, I’m in 
no hurry: I have plenty to look at here;” 
and Eve felt his eyes more bent upon 
her as he began, with assumed interest, 
to study her downcast face. ‘“ How dark 
= eyelashes are!” he said; “and you 
haven’t a bad nose, and if your mouth 
were ——” 
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But here Eve’s risibility threatened to 
overcome her, and, hoping to hide the 
dawning smile which was making her lips 
quiver, she tried to free herself, saying as 
she gave her head a little twist, “‘ Adam, I 
wish you wouldn’t.” 

“Wouldn’t what?” and while her chin 
was tilted a trifle farther up the hand 
which was laid on her arm tightened its 
hold. 

“‘ Now, don’t be silly, Adam ;” and Eve 
made another fruitless attempt at a strug- 

le. 

“ How ‘silly’?” he said. 

“Oh, Adam ” — and this time the voice 
and the face pleaded together — “ please 
let me go— do!” 

“Why should I let you go?” he said, 
bending forward until his face all but 
touched hers. “Eh, tell me that?” 

“ Because” — and Eve felt the whole 
of her strength had flown to her heart, 
the rapid beating of which seemed to 
choke her further utterance, “ because ” — 

“ Because what?” and Adam’s voice 
was changed to a whisper which seemed 
to give the echo to her own emotion. 

“ Because you’ve ” But before the 
sentence could be finished Eve had flown 
up-stairs, and was listening to Adam say- 
ing, “ What the devil do you come in like 
that at the door for?” 

“ Why, what do ’ee mane?” exclaimed 
Joan. “*Come into the door for?’ Do 
’ee want folks to come down the chimley, 
then? Lord! we’m turned narvical all to 
wance, I should think. But there!” she 
continued, swinging the cupboard door 
and making a great clatter with the things, 
“ you needn’t put yerself out that I’m go- 
in’ to be wan in the way. I’ve got to get 
supper ready;” and she slammed the 
kitchen door after her with a force that 
shook all the windows and doors in the 
house. 

Filled by a sense of vexation, Eve hes- 
itated as to what she should do; she felt 
a little shamefaced about just then con- 
fronting Joan, not being quite sure 
whether or not she had seen her. Still, 
to go down and sit alone with Adam she 
would not; so she fidgeted about the 
room in uneasy indecision, until, to her 
great relief, the front door opened and 
closed, and she heard Adam leave the 





house. Then she plucked up courage to|c 


go down-stairs and say, ‘ Let me help you, 
Joan.” 


“No, there’s nothin’ to help in,” 


re- 


turned Joan, rather curtly; “’sides which, 
Tabithy is here to do all that’s wanted.” 
“ Are you going to make pies ?” asked 





Eve, seeing Joan take off her worked 
muslin apron and substitute in its stead a 
large Holland wrapper. 

“Yes: us Il want some for to-morrow.” 

“But you needn’t do them now,” said 
Eve. ° 

“ So well do that as anythin’ else,” re- 
plied Joan. 

“Then let me peel the apples.” 

“No: now I’d rather you’d go inside 
and sit down, Eve;” and Joan tried to 
take the apple-basket from her. 

“And I'd rather stay here with you, 
Joan.” 

“Well, I don’t want ’ee,” said Joan; 
“and if Adam comes back he’ll fancy I’ve 
set ’ee to work to spite un.” 

“ Adam can think what he pleases,” 
said Eve; “but if I don’t stay here I 
sha’n’t sit in there with him.” 

“I’m sure he or anybody else is wel- 
come to do what pleases ’em best and as 
pleases ’em best, for me,” continued Joan, 
forced by the presence of Tabithy to 
make the allusions to her grievance rather 
enigmatical; “only nobody likes to be 
swored at for walkin’ in at the door when 
they’m as inicent as a babe unborn that 
they’m not wanted.” 

“Well, don’t say you weren’t wanted 
by me,.Joan.” 

“JT don’t say nothin’ about you. I 
wasn’t ——” 

But the sound of the raised latch made 
her silent, and through the now open 
kitchen door they saw Adam come in, 
move about the room, go up-stairs, come 
down again, and finally enter the kitchen. 

“ Now, I don’t want Eve here,” said 
Joan; “so if she’s a minded to go she'll 
only be doing what I’ve axed her to from 
the first.” ; 

Adam laughed. “I should take advan- 
tage of that, Eve,” he said: “it’s a pity 
to intrude yourself where you’re not 
wanted.” 

“Then, perhaps,” said Eve, “ you'll go, 
for Joan and I were getting on very well 
alone.” 

“Oh, all right,” and off he went. 

“I wish to goodness / could give ’ena 
slap with my tongue,” said Joan. “I can 
with most of ’em, but he puts me in that 
passion that when I can’t find words to 
answer ’en in I could fly at ’en like a tiger- 
at. 

“Well, he’s gone now,” said Eve, “and 
let’s hope he won’t come back till sup- 
per-time.” 

But the hope was in vain: in less than 
half an hour Adam was back again, trying 
by a dozen artifices to get Eve into the 
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sitting-room; but no, ~~ from Joan’s 
side she would not stir, and Joan seemed 
bent on making enough pies and pasties 
to victual a fleet. At last his temper 
could stand it no longer, and upon Eve 
distinctly refusing to allow him any op- 
portunity of speaking to her alone, he 
flung himself out of the house with a 
heartily expressed wish that he hadn’t 
been such a fool as to leave Plymouth. 

“There! don’t let’s have no more of 
it,’ said Joan as she listened to his de- 
parting footsteps: “if he comes back 
agen go in and sit with ’en, like a dear. 
Tis o’ no use contendin’ if he’s made up 
his mind to it.” 

“Isn’t it?” said Eve. “That’s the 
way you’ve spoilt him, Joan. A pretty 
thing if he’s to have his way always! He 
won’t from me, I can tell him.” 

Joan gave an audible sigh. “ What a 
world it is!” she said dolefully as she 
dusted her arms free from the flour, pre- 
paratory to washing her hands and taking 
off her cooking-apron. “Here, let’s go 
and sit in th’ other room, Eve. We may 
just so well, for I’ve got no heart to do 
nothin’ more this evening, and Tabithy ’l] 
bring in the supper-things when we’m 
ready for ’em.” 

Thus it happened that when, about an 
hour later, Adam returned, he found the 
two girls sitting together chatting by the 
light of the fire. He came back in no 
better humor than when he went: in- 
deed his irritability was increased by the 
knowledge that something against which 
he had striven had proved too strong for 
him, and that he had been almost forced 
against his will to return. In his effort to 
seem cool and indifferent his voice sound- 
ed rasping and harsh. “ What! sitting in 
the dark still?” he said, for want of some 
other remark. “How is it you haven't 
got a candle yet. eh?” 

Joan pushed back her chair, as if in- 
tending to get a light. 

“ There, you needn’t move; I can reach 
it;” and, leaning across her over to the 
mantelpiece, he took down the candle- 
stick, but in stepping back managed to 
catch the table-cover, so that several of 
the articles which lay upon it were swept 
off on to the ground, and among them the 
unfortunate lace. ‘The end of this will 
be to get thrown into the fire,” he said, 
picking up the parcel and tossing it into 
Eve’s A \ 

“That would be a pity,” said Eve, 
“though nobody ’ud be to blame for it 
but yourself. I’ve given it back to you 
several times already: I can’t do more 





than that ;” and with no attempt to refold 
it she threw it with what looked like an 
air of contempt on the table. 

“Then you don’t mean to take it?” 

“No.” 

“ Not after — what — I said — to you?” 
stammered Adam, his temper rising with 
each word. 

“You have not said anything, that I 
know of, which should make me change 
my mind,” replied Eve. 

“If you don’t take it up this minute I'll 
pitch it all into the fire,” said Adam. 

“It’s your own, to do what you like 
with,” said Eve: “I sha’n’t interfere to 
prevent you.” 

Joan uttered a cry, but already the deli- 
cate gossamer was swallowed in the flame 
which leaped up to receive it. 

“There’s the ruffles,” said Eve, push- 
ing the remaining pieces toward him. 

“Oh, Eve, I do call that a downright 
sin!” exclaimed Joan as another flame 
darted up. ‘How can ’ee be so aggra- 
vatin’ to un? To give back a hasty an- 
swer’s one thing, but to go pourin’ oil on 
fire is ill-becomin’ any woman.” 

“IT wish youd——” But before Adam 
could thunder forth the rest of his sen- 
tence a voice at the door called out, 
“Why, be ’ee all deaf or dumb, or what, 
that you can’t answer folks knocking your 
doors down? Why, that’s never Adam! 
Awh!” and the tone altered into one be- 
tween apology and disappointment. “I 
didn’t knaw you was back, Adam: I 
comed to ax ’em if they was minded to 
walk with me part-ways to Lissen and 
back, for company for Jessie here.” 

“My being home is nothing against 
that,” said Adam: “all the better. If 
Jessie wants company I s’pose I| shall do 
as well as another.” 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Ann Lis- 
beth, turning to the girl, who was trying 
to screen herself behind her, and who 
was the buxom daughter of a well-to-do 
farmer. “Hark to that, Jessie! Do ’ee 
hear what he says? Take him to his 
word : I would.” 

Jessie’s face beamed with delight. In 
common with many another, to secure the 
preference of Adam was the ambition of 
her life. Taking it for granted that the 
rest of the party would follow, she made 
no hesitation of accepting his unexpected 
offer, and in a few minutes, accompanied 
by him, left the house. 

“What do ’ee say, Eve?” said Joan. 
“Do ’ee think us had best to go too? 
Us has had a reg’lar rumpus all round,” 
she added in explanation to Ann Lisbeth 
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“Well, then, do ’ee come longs for a 
walk,” argued her friend; “there’s noth- 
in’ more like to set ’ee all straight agen 
than that.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


ANN LISBETH’s advice was taken ; and 
the three girls, with their arms linked to- 
gether in a friendly fashion, followed Jes- 
sie and Adam up the Lansallos road, past 
Landaviddy, and on as far as the point 
where the road is joined by the one which 
leads by Langreek and Crumplehorne. 
Ann Lisbeth and Joan sustained the con- 
versation, Eve only paying enough atten- 
tion to enable her to drop in a word here 
and there, and so escape her silence at- 
tracting their notice. 

“Don’t let’s seem to be tryin’ to catch 
them up,” Joan had said soon after start- 
ing: “1l’ve had enough o’ Adam’s black 
looks for one evenin’;” and after that 
they slackened their pace and walked 
leisurely, as best suited their conven- 
ience. 

The night was dark, the sky cloudy, 
the road muddy and long, and Eve, un- 
used to the roughness of country lanes, 
began to grow tired and weary. ‘“ Have 
we very much farther to go?” she asked, 
her voice giving utterance to her feel- 
ings. 

“Why, no,” said Joan ; “and, consid- 
erin’ us has got to go all the ways back 
agen home, | don’t see why us shouldn’t 
turn to once. Jessie don’t want to say 
nothin’ more to you, I s’pose, Ann Lis- 
beth ?” 

“Lord, no!” laughed Ann Lisbeth. 
“1’ll be boond for it by this time her’s a 
forgot there’s anybody else in the world 
but Adam. Won’t it be sickly to hear 
her?” she added with a face of disgust. 
“*Twill be Adam this and Adam that, till 
I shall get to hate the very sound o’ his 
name.” 

“She may thank her stars he was in 
his tantrums to-night,” said Joan, “or 
he’d ha’ seed her to Jericho afore he’d 
offered to see her home.” 

“Do’ee think so?” said Ann Lisbeth 
dubiously. “ Well, then, he didn’t ought 
to go stuffin’ the maid up as he does, if 
so be he ain’t ha’ got no manin’ in it, ’cos 
her sooks in all he says for gospel truth.” 

“More fool she, then!” replied Joan 
decisively. ‘Her’s got to do no more 
than open her eyes and her ears to know 
that he’s a done the same by a good many 
afore it comed to her turn. Why, look to 


Chrissy Pope and Sally Tadd: he’s never 
carried on the quarter with Jessie that he 





has with they and a score more that I 
could name; so if her’s made a Jinny- 
ninny of, there’s only herself to thank 
for’t.” 

“ Do ’ee think us "Il keep ’em waitin’ up 
to t’ farm-gate, ’specting us to come on?” 
suggested Ann Lisbeth. 

“Tf so, they'll be waitin’ in vain,” re- 
turned Joan, wheeling round decisively ; 
“so come ‘long. Let’s go home by Crum- 
plehorne — ’tis shorter ;” and away they 
went, gossiping as before, only that, on 
the supposition that Eve felt tired, she 
was left to the more undisturbed posses- 
sion of her own thoughts. 

“Here, I say, Joan,” exclaimed Ann 
Lisbeth as they came within sight of a 
- which led up to a farmhouse hidden 

y the high hedge from view, “I want to 
ask Mrs. Climo about some butter. 
Would ’ee mind runnin’ in for a minute to 
see if her’s got it ready?” 

“Well, I’m afeared Eve’s more tired 
than she owns to,” said Joan: “I’ve felt 
her limpin’ for a brave bit.” 

“T can’t think what I’ve done to my 
foot,” said Eve; “and it almost feels as 
if I’d turned it somehow; but if ——” 

“No, no,” replied Joan: “us Il sta 
here while Ann Lisbeth runs in: ’twon’t 
take her but a few minutes.” 

Away went Ann Lisbeth through the 
gate, and Joan and Eve were left standing 
in the narrow, steep lane. 

“Lord! what a time her’s gone!” ex- 
claimed Joan, going forward to see if 
there was any sign of their companion’s 
approach. “I'd ha’ had all the butter in 
the place "fore this;” and she undid the 
gate and held it half open in her anxiety. 

“ Here, Joan! Joan!” called out a voice 
from within, “come in for a minute: do 
’ee, like a dear. Here’s somebody want- 
in’ to spake to ’ee.” 

“Yes, you go, Joan,” said Eve —“ do! 
You won’t be long, and I’ll wait here till 
you come out.” 

Joan went inside, and Eve heard her 
greeted by a clamor of voices. Feeling 
her foot growing more painful, she went 
to the gate and leaned on it for support. 
Her heart was heavy and her thoughts 
troubled: her anger against Adam had 
given place to dissatisfaction with herself. 
It was not that she repented refusing the 
lace, but she felt she had no right to re- 
fuse it in such an ungracious manner. It 
was giving way to unnecessary temper 
and causing unnecessary strife; for, after 
all, if he hadn’t thought something of her 
he wouldn’t have offered her such a hand- 
some present; and Eve sighed despond- 
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ingly as she told herself he wasn’t likely 
to look over it in a hurry. She wished 
she knew how best to propitiate him. 
Should she tell him how sorry she felt? 
say to him that she hoped he would forget 
her uncousinly behavior? Her mind was 
full of compunction, ready to make any 
apology, her heart softened and humbled, 
when suddenly her ear caught the rapid 
approach of footsteps. She turned quickly 
round: it was Adam, and as quickly she 
had resumed her position and was again 
leaning over the gate. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause: if the footsteps had gone 
on, assuredly Eve would have run after 
them; but the hesitation determined the 
balance of power in her favor, and the 
next instant Adam was standing beside 
her. Neither of them spoke — Eve silent 
because her courage was rising — Adam, 
because his was failing. 

“IT suppose,” he said, jerking out his 
words as if forced into saying them, “it 
doesn’t matter a bit to you whether we’re 
good friends or bad; so I don’t know why 
I should mind. But, somehow, mind I 
do,” he added, altering his position so 
that he might catch the expression of her 
now composed face. 

Did the mischievous imps who had so 
often egged Adam on to tantalize unre- 
quited love now gloat in triumph at the 
pitfall into which he in his turn was being 
lured? for with all the quickness of a 
woman’s appreciation of her situation 
Eve seized her advantage and at once 
assumed her former demeanor of cool 
indifference. 

“Eve!” 

“ Adam!” 

“Oh, don’t speak like that!” and he 
stamped his foot impatiently —“‘as if you 
didn’t care a button whether I stay here 
or go away, whether I speak or hold m 
tongue. I know that this evening I didn’t 
do as I ought to have done —that I let 
- f confounded ill-temper get the better 
of me; but you know I had some reason : 
es know that I was put out and tanta- 
ized past bearing by one thing and the 
other; and seeing that it was you who —” 

“Hush!” she said as a sudden noise 
suggested that Joan and Ann Lisbeth 
were coming to join them: “ they’ve only 
one in to ask Mrs. Climo something, and 
eft me here because my foot pains me 
so. I think I must have strained it,” she 
continued, putting it out. 

“Your foot?” and in a second he was 
kneeling on the ground with his hand 
under her shoe. “What! this one? 


ache much? You are not used to such 
rough walking, perhaps: that’s it.” 

“I hardly know;” and she made an 
effort to stand upon it. “Ob dear!” she 
exclaimed, flinching with the pain, “how 
shall I manage to hobble home?” 

“Oh, I'll get you home fast enough,” 
said Adam, growing quite cheerful at the 
prospect of her probable dependence. 
“If you'll take hold of me and lean all 
your weight on my arm, I'll wager you 
shall reach home safely enough.” 

“But ain’t you very tired already?” 
suggested Eve. 

“Tired? No. 
with?” 

“Why, you’ve had Jessie to -——” 

“Oh, Jessie be—bothered! I only 
offered to go with her because — well, 
hoping it would vex you:” 

“Vex me? Why, how could it possi- 
bly vex me?” and Eve opened her eyes 
in innocent astonishment. 

“IT don’t know,” he said; “only I know 
I'd give a good deal to be able to vex you 
or please you, or even put you in right- 
down regular passion, so that it would 
make you think of mea bit different to 
other people.” 

“Dear me! what a time they’re stay- 
ing!” said Eve, abruptly, declining to 
take any notice of this last speech. 

“ There it is!” he sighed, “that’s it! 
You’re tired of me in five minutes.” 

“ Hardly so soon as that,” said Eve. 

Either the softened intonation of her 
voice or the look she turned upon him 
made Adam exclaim, “ Eve, let me run in 
and tell them we’re going on. Yes, do 
now. Rawes Climo’s home, and he’s cer- 
tain to walk back with Ann Lisbeth. 
Only think, if you wait for them how late 
we shall be, and with you not able to do 
more than limp home !” 

“Do you think they’d mind?” said 
Eve, hesitating. 

“ Mind? no; ” and, waiting for no fur- 
ther permission, he opened the gate, and 
was in the house and back again before 
Eve had more than time to wonder if she 
ought to have allowed him to go. “It’s 
all right,” he said: “ Rawes is there, and 
Barnabas Tadd, and they’re all coming 
together. I told them not to hurry, be- 
cause you would be forced to walk ver 
slow. Will you have my arm?” he asked, 
“or shall I take your hand?” 

Eve held out her hand, Adam took it, 
and they so proceeded on their way, pick- 
ing their steps with a caution which pre- 
cluded much being said in the way of 


What should I be tired 





How did you do it?” he said. “ Does it 
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conversation. At length, however the 
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bottom of the hill was reached and the 
road became more even, so that there was 
a possibility of talking. 

“JT remember this road now,” said Eve: 
“tis the same one I came here by, up on 
the horse behind young Mr. Tucker.” 

“Ts it?” replied Adam with the ab- 
stracted air of one who makes a remark 
hecause he feels something is expected of 
him. 

“Yes; and we shall come to the turn- 
ing to the mill presently, sha’n’t we?” 
said Eve, apparently desirous of airing 
her topographical knowledge. 

“Yes.” 

“I dare say it’s a very pretty road by 
day” — and Eve looked up at the high, 
overhanging hedges — “ but it’s so dread- 
fully dark now! Isn’t it dark?” 

“Dark ?” echoed Adam after a minute’s 
pause. “ Yes, perhaps it is, rather.” 

There was another pause, during which 
Eve wished that Adam would talk or that 
she could think of something else to say: 
these periods of silence were embarrass- 
ing. “Isn’t it a pity there’s no moon?” 
she said, looking up at the sky, murky 
and dark, with only a glimmering star 
here and there visible. 

“What for?” said Adam. “ Why 
should you want the moon?” 

“Oh, because we could see our way so 
much better.” 

“TI know every step of the way blind- 
folded,” said Adam: “there’s quite as 
much light as I want. And as for you,” 
he added, drawing her closer to him, 
“there’s no need for you to see: you 
couldn’t slip with me near you.” 

“ Oh, couldn’t I? I’m not so sure of 
that,” she said with a half-nervo s laugh. 
“Why, you’ve almost let me slip two or 
three times already.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he replied stoutly. 
“That wasn’t slipping; I only caught 
hold of you to be ready in case you might 
slip.” 

f That’s very good,” laughed Eve. “I’m 
afraid you must be nervous.” 

“ ] shouldn’t wonder but I am,” he said, 
bending down so that Eve felt he was 
looking into her face. ‘ How ought you 
to feel when you are nervous?” 

“How?” repeated Eve, who at that 
moment needed but to give the descrip- 
tion by her personal feelings. ‘“ Why, 
you seem in a sort of tremble all over, and 
your heart is in such a flutter that you can 

all but hear it beating.” 

“That’s exactly how mine feels now, 
then,” said Adam. 


voice to its usual tone. “I wonder what 
it can be with?” 

“ Do you want to know?” said Adam; 
and the whisper he spoke in seemed to 
quicken Eve’s every vein. “Shall I tell 


you?” 
“No! no!” she cried: “ I don’t want 
to hear — Adam — I -—” But the rest of 


the sentence was smothered, and when 
Eve spoke again it was to sav, “ Adam, 
I’m very angry indeed with you.” 

“No, Eve, not angry;” and Adam’s 
voice was penitence itself. ‘ Don’t say 
that. How could I help it, when the 
others will be here in a minute? And 
you said you didn’t know how to repay 
me.” 

“That didn’t mean you were to pay 
yourself,” replied Eve, trying to assume a 
most offended air; for, strange to say, she 
did not feel nearly as angry with Adam as 
she desired to. 

“Well, I’m sure I'll return it if 
you'll ” : 

But Eve drew back with a determined 
movement: “ Now, Adam, I won’t allow 
any more of this. If you’re going to 
walk home with me you must behave 
yourself.” 

“Well, I will,’ he said. “Only you 
mustn’t be angry: you must say you for- 
give me.” 

Eve stood for a moment hesitating: 
then, without looking up, she said, “ Well, 
I’ll forgive you now if you promise never 
to do so again ; for, remember, next time 
I really shall be very angry indeed with 
ou.” 

The rest of the party now coming up, 
Adam accepted these conditions; and, 
joining company, they walked along to- 
gether, singing snatches of such songs as 
had a chorus in which they could all take 
part. Between-times the men spoke of 
their vessels and how they had been em- 
ployed. Barnabas had a share in a pil- 
chard-sean, and was therefore well up in 
fishing-news. Rawes, who belonged to 
Ezekiel Johns’s boat, was anxious to know 
when their next trip might be expected. 
Adam had their late luck with the India- 
man to relate. They had done very well, 
he said, and he thought by to-morrow, or 
the next day at the latest, the “ Lottery ” 
would manage to run it ashore. 

“How was it you didn’t stay aboard 
her, then?” asked Barnabas. 

“Oh, I'd had enough of being away,” 
replied Adam, giving Eve’s hand a sig- 
nificant squeeze. ‘“ Besides, there was a 
little business to be done at Dock with 
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Jan Grigg the pilot to land me at Ply- 
mouth, and from there I got on.” 

“Didn’t see nothin’ of Jerrem, I 
s’pose?”’ said Rawes. 

Adam shook his head. 

“What a chap that is!” continued 
Rawes. “I wonder now where he’s slop- 
in’ away his time to?” 

“I told ’ee that Ikey Oliver said he’d 
ha’ heerd that he’d left for Jersey Island, 
meaning to cross for Weymouth — didn’t 
I?” said Joan, addressing Adam. 

“Yes; but as Captain Trethewy left 
Jersey the same day we set sail from 
Guernsey, I don’t see how it could have 
been true.” 

“Have ’ee got any pretty things this 
time, Adam ?” asked Ann Lisbeth, desir- 
ous of changing the topic — “ any chintzes 
or muslin or that?” 

“‘ No, nothing much beyond the china,” 
said Adam. “That ’minds me I must 
look up Dickey Snobnose to-morrow. I 
s’pose you haven’t none o’ you seen him 
about nowheres, have ye?” 

“Yes, they have,” said Joan. “He 
was no later than yesterday to Jochabed 
Giles’s, ’spectin’ to hear you was in; but 
Jochabed had just met Eve and me goin’ 
to Bridles, so she told ’en ’twould be o’ 
no use goin’ to our house.” 

“H’m!” said Adam. “I wish I could 
see him to-night or to-morrow: ’twould 
save a vast deal o’ bother. I wonder 
whether she’d know where he’s to be 
found for the next day or two?” 

“ Very like,” saidJoan. “’T all events 
us can go in and see: ’tain’t above five 
minutes out o’ the way, down by Ann Lis- 
beth’s.” 

Adam looked at Eve. “No, he said: 
“ we'll get home first, and then I’ll run 
down afterward. I can see her foot’s 
paining her.” 

“ It’s walking on it, I s’pose,” said Eve: 
adding in a vexed tone, “I’m so sorry to 
be keeping all of you!” 

“ Stuff a’ nonsense!” exclaimed Joan. 
“There ain’t nothin’ to be sorry for, ex- 
cept ’tis for yourself. Shall I go on, 
Adam?” she asked. “We might just so 
well, and leave you and Eve to follo’. 
I'll be home then so quick as you, or just 
after, and there’ll be no needs for you 
toilin’ down all that ways.” 

Adam ooked his thanks for such unde- 
served good-nature; and, after bidding 
them “ Good-night,” the rest of the party 
started off, leaving Eve and Adam to 
come on at a slower pace. 

“Do you know, I think I must take my 
shoe off,” said Eve, quite hot with the 





pain caused her by the exertion of trying 
to keep up with the others, who, forgetful 
of her foot, had by degrees quickened 
into their ordinary pace. 

“No, don’t do that,” said Adam: “it 
will be ever so much worse when you put 
it on again. Suppose you rested here for 
a minute? You might sit down,” he 
added, seeing they were close by the low 
wall which divided Jowter’s park from 
the road. 

Eve gladly accepted the offer: the pain 
of her foot was making her feel sick and 
faint. 

“You may depend you have given it a 
sprain,” said Adam: “I can hardly feel 
the ankle-bone. Wait fora minute. I'll 
loosen the shoestring: that’ll ease you a 
little ;”” and he commenced trying to untie 
the rather complicated knot of ribbon. 

“Oh, never mind untying it: if you’ve 
got a knife cut it,” exclaimed Eve, im- 
patient with pain. 

And in another moment not only was 
the string cut, but, unable to resist the 
certainty of increased relief, the shoe too 
was off, lying on the ground. 

“Oh, how good that is!” she sighed. 
“T felt as if my foot must burst.” 

“ Yes, I know what it is,” said Adam 
sympathetically. “I gave my foot an 
ugly twist once, coming along the rocks 
from Playdy Beach.” 

“ Ah, I don’t wonder there, but here in 
the road I can’t think how it happened.” 

“T only wonder it hasn’t happened be- 
fore,” said Adam, “such a little tiny foot 
as it is.” 

“Come, it’s of no use trying to take me 
in with your flattery,” said Eve. “I’ve 
been told all about you already.” 

“ What do you mean ?— all about me?” 

“Why, what a regular flirt you are, and 
how you try to make the girls think you 
are dying for them one week, and laugh 
at them for it the next. Ah, you see I 
know all about you,” she laughed trium- 
phantly. 

“Don’t you give credit to any such 
lies,” said Adam energetically, “’cos it 
isn’t true. I don’t say I haven’t carried 
on a bit with the maidens about, like 
other chaps ; but as for meaning anything 
by it, nothing could be farther from my 
thoughts. But that’s the way with the 
women: they’re never contented unless 
they think you mean twenty times more 
than you say.” 

“And that’s not your case, then?” 
laughed Eve. “What you say you mean, 
ann | what you mean you say —eh, is that 
it? 
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“ Not always: lately, if I’d been let, I 
should have said a great deal more than 
I have said. I’ve meant what ’tisn’t easy 
perhaps to put into words.” 

“Come, come,” said Eve quickly, 
“now you're getting out of your depth 
again, and it’s quite time we were getting 
back; so give me my shoe;” and she 
held out her foot; and a very good-look- 
ing foot it was, clothed in its well-fitting 
gray knitted stocking. 

Women of all classes were careful over 
the appearance of their feet in those days, 
when a pretty foot was reckoned hardly 
second to a pretty face. 

The shoe was produced, but all fruitless 
were the endeavors to get it on. Adam 
turned down the heel and held open the 
sides, while Eve pulled at it with a vigor 
which might have done credit to Cinde- 
rella’s rivals; but all to no effect: the 
shoe didn’t go on, and the shoe wouldn’t 
go on. 

“ Whatever’s to be done?” she ex- 
claimed in dismay. 

“You can’t walk home without your 
shoe,” exclaimed Adam. 

“ But I must,” continued Eve. 

“Your foot would be cut to pieces,” 
said Adam. “There’s but one thing to be 
done,” he added, after a moment’s pause : 
“]T must carry you.” 

“Oh no,” said Eve. “Carry me! ab- 
surd nonsense !” 

“ Then how are you to get back?” 

“T can’t think.” 

“Nor I either; so come along. It’s 
perfectly dark, and nobody’ll see you; 
and if they do, what’s the odds ?” 

“ But you’ve no idea how heavy I am.” 

“ Oh, atidy weight, I’ve no doubt, but I 
can get up most places with a couple of 
kegs slung to me; so I’ll have a try, and 
at the worst I can but drop you in the 
road, you know.” 

Eve urged many more scruples, but, as 
while making them she mounted the wall 
and arranged her dress, Adam gave them 
no heed. He directed her to lean her 
weight well over his shoulder and not to 
talk, and then off they set, Eve feeling far 
more at her ease than she had conceived 
possible under so trying a situation. 

“Don’t you think I’d best walk now?” 
said she as Adam rested for a moment 
before the little street leading up to Tal- 
land lane. 

“No: how could you? The road’s 
worse here than where we are come from. 
You don’t want to walk, do you?” 

“No; only I’m afraid of your being 
tired.” 


den: “I should like to carry you to the 
world’s end.” 

And instead of reproving this idle wish 
Eve only said, “ Put me down before you 
open the door—in case anybody should 
be inside.” 

Fortunately, with the exception of two 
men who passed them with a stolid good- 
night, they met no one. The night was 
dark, and on dark nights few people who 
had not a necessity cared to venture 
abroad. Added to this, the air blew keen, 
so that most of the hatch-doors were 
closed, and the only gleam of light came 
from the red-curtained windows of the 
two public-houses which they passed on 
their way. 

“ | really don’t know how to thank you, 
Adam,” said Eve earnestly, for, the little 
bridge crossed, she knew they were now 
close by the house. 

“So you said before,” he replied mean- 
ingly. 

a No, but really now,” persisted Eve: 
“this is quite different, you know.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Adam: “I’m 
content to take the same payment.” 

“Now, Adam!” and Eve gave him a 
reproving look. 

“Come, that’s pretty well,” he said, 
“considering that if I’d been minded to 
I might have helped myself at every step 
we took.” 

“*Twas good for you, though, you 
didn’t,” said Eve as, having reached the 
doo;, she slid down on to the step. 

“Was it?” he answered her absently : 
then with a sudden impulse, for his hand 
was on the latch, he turned and whisper- 
ing said, “‘ Eve, what should you call it if, 
all of a sudden, seeing and talking to and 
being near one person seemed more than 
— else in the world? Should you 
call it love?” 

“TI don’t know,” she faltered: “I don’t: 
know anything about ——” 

But before she could get out the word 
the door from within was burst open by 
Joan, who exclaimed in an excited voice, 
“Well, here you be at last, poor souls! 
Come along in with ’ee, do! There’s 
somebody waitin’ to see ’ee: who do ’ee 
think —eh, Adam? Why, ’tis old Jer- 
rem: iss, that’s who ’tis. When I comed 
back I found un sittin’ down waitin’ for 
us.” . 
And, having thus far intercepted the 
meeting she now drew on one side and 
admitted to view a young man, who came 
forward and, holding out his hand, said in 
an awkward, constrained manner, “ Well, 
Adam, here I am at last; and how’s the 





“Tired?” he said, resuming his bur- 


land lying with you?” 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
SHAM ADMIRATION IN LITERATURE. 


In all highly civilized communities pre- 
tence is prominent, and sooner or later 
invades the regions of literature. In the 
beginning, this is not altogether to be 
reprobated ; it is the rude homage which 
ignorance, conscious of its disgrace. offers 
to learning; but after a while, pretence 
becomes systematized, gathers strength 
from numbers and impunity, and rears its 
head in such a manner as to suggest it 
has some body and substance belonging 
to it. In England, literary pretence is 
more universal than elsewhere from our 
method of education. When young gen- 
tlemen from ten to sixteen are set to study 
poetry (a subject for which not one ina 
hundred has the least taste or capability 
even when he reads it in his own language) 
in Greek and Latin authors, it is only a 
natural consequence that their views upon 
it should be slightly artificial. The youth 
who objected to the alphabet that it 
seemed hardly worth while to have gone 
through so much to have acquired so lit- 
tle, was exceptionally sagacious ; the more 
ordinary lad conceives that what has cost 
him so much time and trouble, and en- 
tailed so many pains and penalties, must 
needs have something in it, though it has 
never met his eye. Hence arises our 
public opinion upon the ancient classics, 
which I am afraid is somewhat different 
from (what painters term) the private 
view. If you take the ordinary admirer 
of A&schylus, for example — not the 
scholar, but the man who has had what 
he believes to be “a liberal education” 
—and appeal to his opinion upon some 
passage in a British dramatist, say Shake- 
speare, it is ten to one that he shows not 
only ignorance of the author (the odds 
are twenty to one about ¢a?), but utter 
inability to grasp the point in question; 
it is too deep for him, and especially too 
subtle. If you are cruel enough to press 
him, he will unconsciously betray the fact 
that he has never felt a line of poetry in 
his life. He honestly believes that the 
“Seven against Thebes” is one of the 
greatest works that ever were written, 
just as a child believes the same of the 
“Seven Champions of Christendom.” <A 
great wit once observed, when bored by 
the praises of a man who spoke six lan- 
guages, that he had known a man to speak 
a dozen, and yet not say a word worth 
hearing in any one of them. The humor 
of the remark, as sometimes happens, has 
caused its wisdom to be underrated; for 





the fact is that, in very many cases, all 
the intelligence of which a mind is capa- 
ble is expended upon the mere acquisition 
of a foreign language. As to getting any- 
thing out of it in the way of ideas, and 
especially of poetical ones, that is almost 
never attained. There are, indeed, many 
who have a special facility for languages, 
but in their case (with a few exceptions) 
one may say without uncharity that the 
acquisition of ideas is not their object, 
though if they did acquire them they 
would probably be new ones. The ma- 
jority of us, however, have much difficulty 
in surmounting the obstacle of an alien 
tongue; and when we have done so we 
are naturally inclined to overrate the ad- 
vantages thus attained. Every one knows 
the poor creature who quotes French on 
all occasions with a certain stress on the 
accent, designed to arouse a doubt in his 
hearers as to whether he was not actually 
born in Paris. He, of course, is a low 
specimen of the class in question, but 
almost all of us derive a certain intellec- 
tual gratification from the mastery of an- 
other language, and as we gradually attain 
to it, whenever we find a meaning we are 
apt to mistake it for a beauty.* Nay, I 
am convinced that many admire this or 
that (even) British poet from the fact that 
here and there his meaning has gleamed 
upon them with all the charm that accom- 
panies unexpectedness. 

Since classical learning is compulsory 
with us, this bastard admiration is much 
more often excited with respect to the 
Greek and Latin poets. Men may not 
only go through the whole curriculum of 
a university education, but take high hon- 
ors in it, without the least intellectual 
advantage beyond the acquisition of a 
few quotations. This is not, of course 
(good heavens !), because the classics have 
nothing to teach us in the way of poetical 
ideas, but simply because to the ordinary 
mind the acquisition of a poetical idea is 
very difficult, and when conveyed in a 
foreign language is impossible. If the 
same student had given the same time — 
a monstrous thought, of course, but not 
impracticable — to the cultivation of 
Shakespeare and the old dramatists, or 
even to the more modern English poets 
and thinkers, he would certainly have got 


* Since the above was written, my attention has 
been called to the following remark of De Quincey: 
** As must ever be the case with readers not sufficiently 
masters of a language to bring the true pretensions of 
a work to any test of feeling, dey are forever mistaking 
for some pleasure conferred by the writer, what is in 
fact the pleasure naturally attached to the sense of a 
difficulty overcome.” 
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more out of them, though he would have 
missed the delicate suggestiveness of the 
Greek aorist and the exquisite subtleties 
of the particle de. Having acquired these 
last, however, and not for nothing, it is 
not surprising that he should esteem them 
very highly, and, being unable to popular- 
ize them at dinner parties and the like, he 
falls back upon praise of the classics gen- 
erally. 

Such are the circumstances which, 
more particularly in this country, have 
led to a well-nigh universal habit of liter- 
ary lying — of a pretence of admiration 
for certain works of which in reality we 
know very little, and for which, if we 
knew more, we should perhaps care less. 

There are certain books which are 
standard, and as it were planted in the 
British soil, before which the great major- 
ity of us bow the knee and doff the cap 
with a reverence that, in its ignorance, 
reminds one of fetish worship, and, in its 
affectation, of the passion for high art. 
The works without which, we are told at 
book auctions, “no gentleman’s library 
can be considered complete,” are espe- 
cially the objects of this adoration. “ The 
Rambler,” for example, is one of them. 
I was once shut up for a week of snow- 
storms in a mountain inn, with “ The Ram- 
bler” and one other publication. The 
latter was a shepherd’s guide, with illus- 
trations of the way in which sheep are 
marked by their various owners for the 
purpose of identification: ‘ Cropped near 
ear, upper key bitted far, a pop on the 
head and another at the tail-head, ritted, 
and with two red strokes down both shoul- 
ders,” etc. It was monotonous, but I 
confess that there were times when I felt 
it some comfort in having that picture- 
book to fall back upon, to alternate with 
“ The Rambler.” 

The essay, like port wine, I have no- 
ticed, requires age for its due apprecia- 
tion. Leigh Hunt’s “Indicator” com- 
prises some admirable essays, but the 
general public have not a word to say for 
them; it may be urged that that is be- 
cause they had not read “ The Indicator.” 
But why then do they praise “ The Ram- 
bler” and Montaigne? That comforting 
word, “ Mesopotamia,” which has been 
so often alluded to in religious matters, 
has many a parallel in profane literature. 

A good deal of this mock worship is of 
course due to abject cowardice. A man 
who says he doesn’t like “‘ The Rambler,” 
runs, with some folks, the risk of being 
thought a fool ; but he is sure to be thought 
that, for something or another, under any 





circumstances; and, at all events, why 
should he not content himself, when “ The 
Rambler” is belauded, with holding his 
tongue and smiling acquiescence? It 
must be conceded that there are a few per- 
sons who really have read “ The Rambler,” 
a work, of course, I am merely using as 
a type of its class. In their young days 
it was used as a school book, and thought 
necessary as a part of polite education; 
and as they have read little or nothing 
since, it is only reasonable that they 
should stick to their colors. Indeed, the 
French satirist’s boast that he could pred- 
icate the views of any man with regard to 
both worlds, if he were only supplied with 
the simple data of his age and his income, 
is quite true in the general with regard to 
literary taste. Given the age of the ordi- 
nary individual—that is to say of the 
gentleman “fond of books, but who has 
really no time for reading” —and it is 
easy enough to guess his literary idols. 
They are the gods of his youth, and, 
whether he has been “ suckled in a creed 
outworn” or not, he knows no other. 
These persons, however, rarely give their 
opinion about literary matters, except on 
compulsion ; they are harmless and truth- 
ful. The tendency of society in general, 
on the other hand, is not only to praise 
“ The Rambler” which they have not read, 
but to express a noble scorn for those 
who have read it and don’t like it. 

I remember, as a young man, being 
greatly struck by the independence of 
character exhibited by Miss Bronté in a 
certain confession she made in respect to 
Miss Austen’s novels. It was at a period 
when everybody professed to adore them, 
and especially the great guns of literature. 
Walter Scott thought more highly of the 
genius of the author of “ Mansfield Park ” 
even than that of his favorite, Miss Edge- 
worth. Macaulay speaks of her as though’ 
she were the eclipse of novelists — “ first, 
and the rest nowhere ” — though his opin-. 
ion, it is true, lost something of its force 
from the contempt he expressed for “ the 
rest,” among whom were some much bet- 
ter ones. Dr. Whewell, a very different 
type of mind, had “ Mansfield Park,” I 
believe, read to him on his death-bed. 
And, indeed, up to the present date, some 
highly cultured persons of my acquaint- 
ance take the same view. They may be 
very possibly right, but that is no reason 
why the people who have never read Miss 
Austen’s novels —and very few have — 
should ape the fashion. Now the au- 
thoress of “Jane Eyre” did not derive 
much pleasure from the perusal of the 
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works of the other Jane. “I know it’s 
very wrong,” she modestly said, “ but the 
fact is I can’t read them. They have not 
got story enough in them to engage my 
attention. I don’t want my blood candied, 
but I like it stirred. She strikes me as 
milk-and-watery, and, to say truth, as dull.” 

This opinion she has, in effect, repeated 
in her published writings, but I had only 
heard her verbal expression of it; and I 
admired her courage. If she had been a 
man, struggling, as she then was, for a 
position in literature, she would not have 
dared to say half as much. For, what is 
very curious, the advocates of the classic 
authors —those I mean whom antiquity 
has more or less hallowed — instead of 
pitying those unhappy wights who confess 
their want of appreciation of them, fly at 
them with bludgeons, and dance upon 
their prostrate bodies with clogs. 


For who would rush on a benighted man, 
And give him two black eyes for being blind? 


inquires the poet. I answer, “ Lots of 
people,” and especially those who wor- 
ship the pagan divinities of literature. 
The same thing happens — but ¢heir fury 
is more excusable, because they have less 
natural intelligence — with the lovers of 
music. Instead of being sorry for the 
poor folks who have “no ear,” and whom 
“a little music in the evening” bores to 
extremity, they overwhelm them with re- 
proaches for what is in fact a natural 
infirmity. “You Goth! you Vandal!” 
they exclaim, “how contemptible is the 
creature who has no music in his soul!” 
which is really very rude. Even persons 
who are not musical have their feelings. 
“ Hath not a Jew ears ?”” — that is to say, 
though they have “no ear,” they under- 
stand what is abusive language and re- 
sent it. 

I am not saying one word against es- 
tablished reputations in literature. The 
very fact of their being established (even 
“The Rambler,” for example, has its mer- 
its) is in their favor; and, indeed, some 
of the works I shall refer to are master- 
pieces. My objection is to the sham 
admiration of them, which does their 
authors no good (for their circulation is 
now of no consequence to them), and is 
injurious not only to modern writers (who 
are generally made the subject of base 
comparison), but especially to the utterers 
of this false coin themselves. One can- 
not tell falsehoods, even about one’s views 
in literature, without injury to one’s mor- 
als, yet to “tell the truth and shame the 
devil” is easy, as it would seem, com- 
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pared with telling the truth and defying 
the critics. 

I have alluded to the intrepidity of 
Miss Bronté in this matter; and, curi- 
ously enough, it is women who have the 
most courage in the expression of their 
literary opinions. It may be said, of 
course, that this is due to the audacity of 
ignorance, and a well-known line may be 
quoted (for some people, as I have said, 
are rude) in which certain angels (who are 
not women) are represented as_ being 
afraid to tread in certain places. But I 
am speaking of women who are great 
readers. Miss Martineau once confessed 
to me that she could see no beauties in 
“Tom Jones.” ‘Of course,” she said, 
“the coarseness disgusts me, but, apart 
from that, I see no sort of merit in it.” 
“What?” I replied, “no humor, no 
knowledge of human life?” “No; tome 
it is a wearisome book.” 

I disagreed with her very much upon 
that point, and do so still; yet, apart from 
the coarseness (which does not disgust 
To let me telJl you), there is a 
good deal of tedious reading in “ Tom 
Jones.” At all events that expression of 
opinion from such lips strikes me as note- 
worthy. 

It may here be said that there are many 
English authors of old date, some of 
whose beauties are unintelligible except 
to those who are acquainted with the 
classics; and “Tom Jones” is one of 
them. Many of the introductions to the 
chapters, not to mention a certain trav- 
esty of an Homeric battle, must needs 
be as wearisome to those who are not 
scholars, as the spectacle of a burlesque 
is to those who have not seen the original 
play. This is still more the case with 
our old poets, especially Milton. I very 
much doubt, in spite of the universal 
chorus to the contrary, whether “ Lyci- 
das” is much admired by readers who 
are only acquainted with English litera- 
ture; I am quite sure it never touched 
their hearts as, for example, “In Memo- 
riam ” does. 

I once beheld a young lady of great 
literary taste, and of exquisite sensibility, 
torn to pieces (figuratively) and trampled 
upon by a great scholar for venturing to 
make a comparison between those two 
poems. Its invocation to the Muses, and 
the general classical air which pervades 
it, had destroyed for her the pathos of 
“ Lycidas,” whereas to her antagonist 
those very imperfections appeared to en- 
hance its beauty. I did not interfere, 
because the wretch was her husband, and 
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it would have been worse for her if I had, 
but my sympathies were entirely with 
her. Her sad fate—for the massacre 
took place in public—- would, I was well 
aware, have the effect of making people 
lie worse than ever about Milton. On 
that same evening, while some folks were 
talking about Mr. Morris’s “ Earthly 
Paradise,” I heard a scornful voice ex- 
claim, “Oh! give ME‘ Paradise Lost,’” 
and with that gentleman I dd have it out. 
I promptly subjected him to cross-exami- 
nation, and drove him to that extremity 
that he was compelled to admit he had 
never read a word of Milton for forty 
years, and even then only in extracts 
from “ Enfield’s Speaker.” 

With Shakespeare — though there is a 
good deal of lying about Azz — the case 
is different, and especially with elderly 
people ; for “in their day,” as they par- 
re term it, Shakespeare was played 
everywhere, and every one went to the 
play. They do not read him, but they 
recollect him; they are well acquainted 
with his beauties — that is, with the bet- 
ter known of them—and can quote him 
with manifest appreciation. They are, 
intellectually, in a position much superior 
to that of a fashionable lady of my ac- 
quaintance who informed me that her 
daughters were going to the theatre that 
night to see Shakespeare’s “ Turning of 
the Screw.” 

The writer who has done most, without 
I suppose intending it, to promote hypoc- 
risy in literature is Macaulay. His “‘ every 
schoolboy knows” has frightened thou- 
sands into pretending to know authors 
with whom they have not even a bowing 
acquaintance. It is amazing that a man 
who had read so much should have writ- 
ten so contemptuously of those who have 
read but little: one would have thought 
that the consciousness of superiority 
would have forbidden such insolence, or 
that his reading would have been exten- 
sive enough to teach him at least how 
little he had read of what there was to 
read; since he read some things — works 
of imagination and humor, for example 
—to such very little purpose, he might 
really have bragged a little less. One 
feels quite grateful to Macaulay, however, 
for avowing his belief that he was the 
only man who had read through the 
“Faery Queen;” since that exonerates 
everybody — I do not say from reading it, 
because the supposition is preposterous 
— but from the necessity of pretending to 
have read it. The pleasure derived from 
that poem to most minds is, I am con- 
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vinced, analogous to that already spoken 
of as being imparted by a foreign author: 
namely, the satisfaction at finding it —in 
places — intelligible. For the few who 
possess the poetic faculty it has great 
beauties, but I observe, from the extracts 
that appear in “ Poetic Selections ” and the 
like, that the most tedious and even the 
most monstrous passages are often the 
most admired. The case of Spenser in 
this respect — which does not stand alone 
in ancient English literature — has a cu- 
rious parallel in art, where people are 
positively found to go into ecstasies over 
a distorted limb or a ludicrous inversion 
of perspective, simply because it is the 
work of an old master, who knew no bet- 
ter, or followed the fashion of his time. 

Leigh Hunt read the “ Faery Queen,” 
by-the-bye, as almost everything else that 
has been written in the English tongue, 
and even Macaulay alludes with rare com- 
mendation to his “catholic taste.” Of all 
authors indeed, and probably of all read- 
ers, Leigh Hunt had the keenest eye for 
merit and the warmest appreciation of it 
wherever found. He was actively en- 
gaged in politics, yet was never blind 
to the genius of an adversary; blameless 
himself. in morals, he could admire the 
wit of Wycherley; and a free-thinker in 
religion, he could see both wisdom and 
beauty in the divines. Moreover, it is 
immepsely to his credit, that this univer- 
sal knowledge, instead of puffing him up, 
only moved him to impart it, and that 
next to the pleasure he took in books was 
that he derived from teaching others to 
take pleasureinthem. Witness his “ Wit 
and Humor” and his “ Imagination and 
Fancy,” to my mind the greatest treas- 
ures in the way of handbooks that have 
ever been offered to students of English 
literature, and the completest antidotes to 
pretence init. How many a time, as a 
boy, have I pondered over this or that 
passage in the originals, from Shake- 
speare to Suckling, and then compared it 
with the italicized lines in his two vol- 
umes, to see whether I had hit upon the 
beauties ; and how often, alas! I hit upon 
the blots ! * 


* T remember (when “I was but a little tiny boy’’) 
I thought that “the fringed curtains of thine eye ad- 
vance,’’ addressed by Prospero to Miranda, must needs 
be a very fine line; imagine then my confusion, on re- 
ferring for corroboration to my “guide, philosopher, 
and friend,’’ as he truly was, to find this passage: 
‘* Why Shakespeare should have condescended to the 
elaborate nothingness, not to say nonsense, of this 
metaphor (for what is meant by ‘ advancing curtains’ ?) 
I cannot conceive. Thatis to say, if he did condescend ; 
for it looks very like the interpolation of some pompous 
declamatory player. Pope has put it into his ‘ Treatise 
on the Bathos,’ ”” 
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It is curious that Leigh Hunt, whose 
style has been so severely handled (and, 
it must be owned, not without some jus- 
tice) for its affectations, should have been 
so genuine (although always generous) in 
his criticisms. It was nothing to him 
whether an author was old or new; nor 
did he shrink from any literary compari- 
son between two writers when he thought 
it appropriate (and he was generally 
right), notwithstanding all the age and 
authority that might be at the back of one 
of them. Thackeray, by the way, a very 
different writer and thinker, had this same 
outspoken honesty in the expression of 
his literary taste. In speaking of the 
hero of Cooper’s five good novels — 
Leather-Stocking, Hawkeye, etc. — he re- 
marks with quite a noble simplicity: “I 
think he is better than any of Scott’s lot.” 

It is a “far cry” from the “ Faery 
Queen” to “* Childe Harold,” which, 
reckoning by years, is still a modern 
poem; yet I wonder how many persons 
under thirty — even of those who term it 
“ magnificent ” — have ever read “ Childe 
Harold.” Atone time it was only people 
under thirty who fad read it; for poetry 
to the ordinary reader is the poetry that 
was popular in his youth— “no other is 
genuine.” 


A dreary, weary poem called “ The Excursion,” 
Written in a manner which is my aversion, 


is a couplet the frankness of which has 
always recommended itself to me (though 
I like “ The Excursion”); but, except for 
the rhyme, it has a fatal facility of appli- 
cation to other long poems. Heaven for- 
bid that I should “with shadowed hint 
confuse” the faith in a British classic; 
but, ye gods, how men have gaped (in 
private) over “ Childe Harold”! 

“ Gil Blas,” though not a native classic, 
is included in the articles of the British 
literary faith; not as a matter of pious 
opinion, but de fide ; a necessity of intel- 
lectual salvation. I remember an inter- 
view I once had with a boy of letters 
concerning this immortal work; he is a 
well-known writer now, but at the time I 
speak of he was only budding and sprout- 
ing in the magazines —a lad of promise, 
no doubt, but given, if not to kick against 
authority, to question it, and, what was 
worse, to question we about it, in an em- 
barrassing manner. The natural affabil- 
ity of my disposition had caused him, I 
suppose, to treat me as his father confes- 
sor in literature; and one of the sins of 
omission he confided to me was in con- 
nection with the divine Le Sage. 





“T say—about ‘Gil Blas,’ you know 
— Bias [a great critic of that day] was 
saying last night that if he were to be 
imprisoned for life with only two books to 
read he would choose the Bible and ‘ Gil 
Blas.’ ” 

“It is very gratifying to me,” said I, 
wishing to evade my young friend, and 
also because I had no love for Bias, “ that 
he should have selected the Bible; and 
all the more so, since I should never have 
expected it of him.” 

“Yes, papa” (that was what the young 
dog was wont to call me, though he was 
no son of mine —far from it) ; ‘ but about 
‘Gil Blas’? Is it really the next best 
book? And after he had read it—say 
ten times — would he not have been rath- 
er sorry that he had not chosen — well, 
Shakespeare, for instance?” 

The picture of Bias with a long, white 
beard, the growth of twenty years, read- 
ing that tattered copy of “Gil Blas” in 
his cell, almost affected me to tears; but 
I made shift to answer gravely: “ Biasisa 
professional critic; and persons of that 
class are apt to bea little dogmatic and 
given to exaggeration. But ‘Gil Blas’ is 
a great work. Asa picture of the seamy 
side of human life—of its vices and its 
weaknesses at least—it is unrivalled. 
The archbishop ‘a 

“Oh! I know that archbishop — we//,” 
interrupted my young tormentor. “I 
sometimes think, if it hadn’t been for that 
archbishop, we should never perhaps have 
heard of ‘ Gil Blas.’” 

“Tchut, tchut!” said I; “you talk 
like a child.” 

“But to read it all through, papa— 
three times, ten times, for all one’s life? 
Poor Mr. Bias!” 

“It is a matter of opinion, my dear 
boy,’ I said. “Bias has this great ad- 
vantage over you in literary matters, that 
he knows what he is talking about; and 
if he was quite sure # 

“Oh! but he was not quite sure: he 
was rather doubtful, he said, about one 
of the books.” 

“Not the Bible, I do hope?” said I, 
fervently. 

“No, about the other. He was not 
quite sure but that, instead of ‘ Gil Blas,” 
he ought to have selected ‘Don Quix- 
ote. Now really that seems to me worse 
than ‘ Gil Blas.’” 

“ You mean less excellent,” I rejoined ; 
“you are too young to appreciate the full 
signification of ‘ Don Quixote.’ ” 

The scoundrel murmured, “Do you 
mean to tell me people read it when they 
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are old?” but I pretended not to hear 
him. “We do not all of us,” I went on, 
“know what is good for us. Sancho Pan- 
za’s physician —— ” 

“Oh! I know that physician — wed/, 
papa. I sometimes think, if it had not 
been for that physician, perhaps ——” 

“Hush!” I exclaimed authoritatively ; 
“let us have no flippancy, I beg.” And 
so, with a dead lift as it were, I got rid of 
him. He left the room muttering, “ But 
to read it through—three times, ten 
times, for all one’s life?” And I was 
obliged to confess to myself that such a 
prolonged course of study, even of “ Don 
Quixote,” would have been wearisome. 

Rabelais is another article of our liter- 
ary faith, that is certainly subscribed to 
much more often than believed in. Ina 
certain poem of Mr. Browning’s (/ call it 
“The Burial of the Book,” since the Latin 
name he has given it is unpronounceable, 
even if it were possible to recollect it), 
charmingly humorous, and which is also 
soneientie for impersonating an_ inani- 
mate object in verse as Dickens does in 
prose, there occur these lines : — 


Then I went indoors, brought out a loaf, 
Half a cheese and a bottle of Chablis, 

Lay on the grass, and forgot the oaf 
Over a jolly chapter of Rabelais. 


Yet I have known some wonder to be ex- 
pressed (confidentially) as to where he 
found the “jolly chapter,” and the looking 
for the beauties of Rabelais to be likened 
to searching in a huge bed of manure for 
a few heads of asparagus. 

I have no quarrel with Bias and Com- 
pany (though they stick at nothing, and 
will presently say that I don’t care for 
these books myself), but I venture to 
think that they are wrong in making dog- 
mas of what are, after all, but matters of 
literary taste; it is their vehemence and 
exaggeration which drive the weak to take 
refuge in falsehood. 

A good woman in the country once 
complained of her stepson, “ He will not 
love his learning, though I beats him 
with a jackchain;” and from the applica- 
tion of similar aids to instruction the same 
result takes place in London. Only here 
we dissemble and pretend to love it. It 
is partly in consequence.of this that works, 
not only of acknowledged but genuine 
excellence, such as those I have been 
careful to select, are, though so univer- 
saily praised, so little read. The poor 
student attempts them, but failing — from 
many causes no doubt, but also some- 
times from the fact of their not being 
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there —to find those unrivalled beauties 
which he had been led to expect in every 
sentence, he stops short, where he would 
otherwise have gone on. He says to 
himself, “I have been deceived,” or “I 
must be a born tool;” whereas he is 
wrong in both suppositions. I am con- 
vinced that the want of popularity of Wal- 
ter Scott among the rising generation is 
partly due to this extravagant laudation; 
and I am much mistaken if another great 
author, more recently deceased, will not 
in a few years be added to the ranks of 
those who are more praised than read 
from the same cause. 

The habit of mere adhesion to received 
opinion in any matter is most mischiev- 
ous, for it strikes at the root of indepen- 
dence of thought; and in literature it 
tends to make the public taste mechani- 
cal. It is very seldom that what is called 
the verdict of posterity (absurdly enough, 
for are not we posterity?) is ever re- 
versed ; but it has chanced to happen in a 
certain case quite lately. The production 
of “The Iron Chest” upon the stage has 
once more brought into fashion “Caleb 
Williams.” Now that is a work, though 
by no means belonging to the same rank 
as those to which I have referred, which 
has a fine, old, crusted reputation. Time 
has hallowed it. The great world of read- 
ers (who have never read it) used to echo 
the remark of Bias and Company, that this 
and that modern work of fiction reminded 
them — though at an immense distance, 
of course — of Godwin’s masterpiece. I 
remember Le Fanu’s “ Uncle Silas,” for 
example (from some similarity, more fan- 
ciful perhaps than real, in the isolation of 
its hero), being thus compared with it. 
Now “ Caleb Williams ” is founded on a 
very fine conception — one that could only 
have occurred, perhaps, to a man of 
genius; the first part of it is well worked 
out, but towards the middle it grows 
feeble, and it ends in tediousness and 
drivel; whereas “ Uncle Silas” is good 
and strong from first to last. Le Fanu 
has never been so popular as, in my hum- 
ble judgment, he deserves to be, but of 
course modern readers were better ac- 
quainted with him than with Godwin. 
Yet nine out of ten were always heard 
repeating this cuckoo cry about the latter’s 
superiority, until ‘The Iron Chest” came 
out, and fashion induced them to read him 
for themselves; which has very properly 
changed their opinion. 

I remember, in my own case, that, from 
that mere reverence for authority which I 
hope I share with my neighbors, I used 
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to speak of “Headlong Hall” and 
“ Crotchet Castle ” — both great favorites 
of our forefathers —with much respect, 
until one wet day in the country I found 
myself shut up with them. I won’t say 
what I suffered; better judges of litera- 
ture than myself admire them still, I 
know. I will only remark that 7 don’t 
admire them. I don’t say they are the 
dullest novels ever printed, because that 
would be invidious, and might do wrong 
to works of even greater pretensions ; but 
to my mind they are dull. 

When Dr. Johnson is free to confess 
that he does not admire Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
and Macaulay to avow that he sees little 
to praise in Dickens and Wordsworth, 
why should not humbler folks have the 
courage of their own opinions? They 
cannot possibly be more wrong than John- 
son and Macaulay were, and it is surely 
better to be honest, though it may ex- 
pose one to some ridicule, than to lie. 
The more we agree with the verdict of 
the generations before us on these mat- 
ters, the more, it is quite true, we are 
likely to be right; but the agreement 
should be an honest one. At present 
very extensive domains in literature are, 
as it were, enclosed and denied to the 


public in respect to any free expression 


of their opinion. “They are splendid, 
they are faultless,” cries the general 
voice, but the general eye has not beheld 
them. Nothing, of course, could be more 
futile than that, with every new genera- 
tion, our old authors who have won their 
fame should be arraigned anew at the bar 
of public criticism; but, on the other 
hand, there is no reason why the mouths 
of us poor moderns should be muzzled, 
and still less that we “should praise with 
alien lips.” 

“ Until Caldecott’s charming illustra- 
tions of it made me laugh so much,” said 
a young lady to me the other day, “I con- 
fess —though I know it’s very stupid of 
me—I never saw much fun in ‘John 
Gilpin.’” She evidently expected a re- 
proof, and when I whispered in her ear 
“Nor I,” her lovely features assumed a 
look of positive enfranchisement. 

“ But am I right?” she inquired. 

“ You are certainly right, my dear young 
lady,” said I, “not to pretend admiration 
where you don’t feel it; as to liking 
‘John Gilpin,’ that is a matter of taste. 
It has, of course, simplicity to recommend 
it; but in my own case, though I’m fond 
of fun, it has never evoked a smile. It 
has always seemed to me like one of Mr. 
Joe Miller’s stories put into tedious verse.” 
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I really almost thought (and hoped) 
that that young lady would have kissed 
me. 

“‘ Papa always says it is a free country,” 
she exclaimed, “but I never felt it to be 
the case before this moment.” 

For years this beautiful and accom- 
plished creature had locked this awful 
secret in her innocent breast —that she 
didn’t see much fun in “ John Gilpin.” 
“You have given me courage,” she said, 
“to confess something else. Mr. Calde- 
cott has just been illustrating in the same 
charming manner Goldsmith’s “ Elegy on 
a Mad Dog,” and — I’m very sorry — but 
I never laughed at ¢haz¢ before either. I 
have pretended to laugh, you know,” she 
added, hastily and apologetically, “ hun- 
dreds of times.” 

“JT don’t doubt it,” I replied; “ this is 
not such a free country as your father 
supposes.” 

“ But am I right?” 

“T say nothing about ‘right,’” I an- 
swered, “except that everybody has a 
right to his own opinion. For my part, 
however, I think the ‘Mad Dog’ better 
than ‘John Gilpin’ only because it is 
shorter.” 

Whether I was wrong or right in the 
matter is of no consequence even to my- 
self; the affection and gratitude of that 
young creature would more than repay me 
for a much greater mistake, if mistake it is. 
She protests that 1 have emancipated her 
from slavery. She has since talked to me 
about all sorts of authors, from Sir Philip 
Sidney to Washington Irving, in a way 
that would make some people’s blood run 
cold; but it has no such effect upon me — 
quite the reverse. Of Irving she naively 
remarks that his strokes of humor seem 
to her to owe much of their success to 
the rarity of their occurrence; the flashes 
of fun are spread over pages of dulness, 
which enhance them, just as a dark night 
is propitious to fireworks, or the atmo- 
sphere of the House of Commons, or a 
court of law, to a joke. She is often in 
error, no doubt, but how bright and whole- 
some such talk is as compared with the 
platitudes and commonplaces which one 
hears on all sides in connection with 
literature ! 

As a rule, I suppose, even people in 
society (“the drawing-rooms and_ the 
clubs ’’) are not absolutely base, and yet 
one would really think so, to judge by the 
fear that is entertained by them of being 
natural. “I vow to Heaven,” says the 
prince of letter-writers, “that I think the 
parrots of society are more intolerable 
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and mischievous than its birds of prey. 
If ever I destroy myself, it will be in the 
bitterness of having those infernal and 
damnable ‘good old times’ extolled.” 
One is almost tempted to say the same — 
when one hears their praises come from 
certain mouths — of the good old books. 
It is not every one, of course, who has an 
opinion of his own upon any subject, far 
Jess on that of literature, but every one 
can abstain from expressing an opinion 
that is not his own. If one has no voice, 
what possible compensation can there be 
in becoming an echo? No one, I con- 
clude, would wish to see literature dis- 
coursed about in the same pinchbeck and 
affected style as are painting and music ; * 
yet that is what will happen if this prolific 
weed of sham admiration is permitted to 
attain its full growth. JAMES PayN. 


* The slang of art-talk has reached the ‘* young men”’ 
in the furniture warehouses. A friend of mine was 
recommended a sideboard the other day as not being a 
Chippendale, but *‘ having a Chippendale /ee/ixg in it.” 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CIVIL CODE OF THE JEWS. 


IV. 


Every Jew was bound to exercise a 
proper and adequate supervision over all 
and everything belonging to him, mova- 
ble or immovable, living or inanimate. 
The principle laid down ‘by the law held 
that every man was to look after his own. 
It was applied in its widest significance. 
Every Jew was directly responsible for 
any negligence of which he was guilty in 
respect of this obligation; he was liable 
to an action for indemnity whenever such 
negligence entailed loss or injury to a 
neighbor, his person or property. The 
manner in which the principle was con- 
strued by the rabbins is eminently char- 
acteristic; and the nicety with which they 
discriminated in every instance between 
ordinary negligence and culpable neglect, 
inflicting in the former case a penalty 
only and decreeing in the latter full and 
sufficient compensation, merits attention. 
Their classification of actions for dam- 
ages is unique; and the circumstances 
and considerations —all clearly defined 
and invariable — which weighed with the 
tribunals in deciding whether a specified 
infraction of the law came under the cat- 
egory of the simpler or under the more 
serious class of offence will appear curi- 
ous to those accustomed to modern legal 
distinctions. 





According to the Mischna four things 
are regarded as causing damage to prop- 
erty, and are considered as types of all 
such infractions of the law. They are 
(1) the ox, when he causes mischief 
with his horns, or where the mischief is 
owing to any unusual propensity or vicious 
act of the beast; (2) the szadeh, or teeth 
z.e. when the damage results from a natu- 
ral propensity or habit or instinct of the 
animal; (3) the pit or trench which some 
one dug and carelessly left uncovered; 
and (4) fire. These four sources of mis- 
chief were practically but three in num- 
ber — the ox, the pit, and fire. And under 
some one or other of these three catego- 
ries every conceivable form of damage 
was comprised under the Jewish code. 
When any loss or injury was occasioned 
by the negligence of an owner in respect 
of any animal belonging to him, or when 
it was the work of a human being, the 
cause came under the first category — 
damage committed by an ox. In all these 
instances the thing that caused the mis- 
chief was a living creature and sought 
out the thing it damaged or hurt. When 
the harm was attributable to a hedge, a 

ate, a bar, or some other stationary ob- 
ject, it was assimilated to cases of dam- 
age occasioned by an open pit and included 
in the second class. In all such instances 
the thing hurt or injured must have come 
or been brought to that which caused the 
mischief. When damage was occasioned 
by a movable thing —a stone, a vase, an 
implement or utensil — it came under the 
third category of losses resulting from 
negligence in regard of fire. These 
cases differed from those in the two pre- 
ceding classes in that an exciting cause 
from without was necessary in order that 
damage should result. Unlike either the 
ox or pit, fire—and the things legally 
assimilated thereto—would do no hhis- 
chief except by the intervention of a 
third cause or agent. The most impor- 
tant of these categories is the first; that 
wherein the damage is caused by an ox. 
In the first place, the legal principles em- 
ployed in the determination of such ac- 
tions were applied in all other causes 
when indemnity was sought for losses 
incurred; and the great consideration 
upon which the question of liability turned 
can only be properly understood in con- 
nection with the ordinances of the Tal- 
mud having reference to damage com- 
mitted by an animal. We shall therefore 
explain this first. 

An ox might cause damage in two dif- 
ferent ways: viciously, with intent simply 
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to do mischief, as goring with his horns 
and destroying an obnoxious thing; or 
naturally, following its known habits and 
instincts, as when trespassing and eating 
provender and hay, or trampling down 
plants and growing crops while crossing 
afield not belonging to the owner of the 
beast. Hence the two categories of the 
Mischna: damage caused by the ox 
(ie. viciously); and damage caused by 
the wzabeh — an animal’s known habit. 
The former is technically known as the 
category of the “horn.” Taking this 
first, it is evident that the vicious out- 
break of the animal which wrought the 
mischief complained of in any case 
might have been but a solitary instance 
of bad temper on the part of the brute; 
or the ox may have been prone to out- 
breaks of a mischievous description. 
Now, the liability of the owner in respect 
of any damage coming under the category 
of the “horn” depended entirely upon 
the preceding consideration. If the ani- 
mal was not known to be vicious, and had 
not been accustomed to do damage in the 
particular manner specified, he was re- 
— as a tham—an ordinarily inof. 
ensive creature. If, on the other hand, 
the beast was known to be vicious, and 
habituated to do mischief “ from hereto- 
fore,” it was designated a muad, an ani- 
mal likely to do harm in the manner 

mplained of. The obligation to look 

ter an ox of the latter kind was mani- 
festly much greater than when one of the 
former description was concerned. Wil- 
ful and wanton damage was only to be 
anticipated whenever a muad was negli- 
gently permitted to trespass. This was 
not, however, to be expected in the case 
of a ham who, owing to the proprietor’s 
carelessness, had strayed and entered a 
neighbor’s field. Hence a distinction was 
made by the judges in the two cases. 
Whenever a ¢ham had caused any damage 
which came under the category of the 
“horn,” the owner was adjudged to have 
been guilty of ordinary negligence only, 
and he was condemned in a penalty of 
one-half the amount of the damage — 
subject, however, to several conditions 
which will presently be explained. Inthe 
case of a muad, the proprietor was as- 
sumed to have been guilty of culpable 
negligence; and he was ordered to in- 
demnify the plaintiff in the full amount of 
the loss incurred. There were no excep- 
tions whatever to the ordinances regard- 
ing damages in this category. The pen- 
alty was enforced no matter where the 
mischief occurred. An animal that had 
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always been considered a sham, but gave 
evidence of vicious propensities on three 
several occasions, or laid its owner open 
three times to an action for damages under 
the category of “horns,” was declared to 
be a muad. The facts referring to each 
of the three instances of the beast’s mis- 
behavior had, however, to be deposed to 
before the local tribunal, and this more- 
over in the presence of the owner. But 
not only did the question of compensa- 
tion depend in every case upon the fact 
of the damage being caused by an animal 
regarded as either the one or other — the 
terms acquired an extended significance 
in their legal application. This must be 
explained. In their inception these ex- 
pressions had reference to abnormal acts 
on the part of an animal; and the beast 
was a tham or muad according as the act 
or conduct was an isolated instance of 
misbehavior, or the vicious propensity of 
the animal was known, and while the 
brute was negligently suffered to stray. 
Now the natural instincts and habits of 
an ox are calculated to do harm or entail 
loss. For instance, the longing to eat; 
the natural action of walking; the habit 
of lying down—all these are likely to 
cause damage when the beast is permitted 
to wander without proper care and con- 
trol. In short, damage was always to be 
anticipated from the instinctive habits and 
inclinations of the animal. Hence these 
proclivities were to be guarded against, 
no less than inherent vice. For this rea- 
son the term muad was legally applied to 
any £nown propensity of an animal, natu- 
ral as well as abnormal. In its wider 
significance, therefore, the epithet came 
to imply that whatever damage had been 
caused by an animal was the result of a 
propensity or habit of which the owner 
was perfectly cognizant; that such dam- 
age was inevitable and only to be antici- 
pated in these cases; that the damage 
done would have been averted by proper 
precautions ; and that the proprietor was 
liable to pay the full amount of the loss 
incurred by the plaintiff in consequence 
of his culpable negligence. 

The second category of damage — dam- 
age committed by an animal instinctively 
—came under two heads: damage caused 
by the teeth, as when eating provender or 
food not belonging to its owner; and 
damage caused by the hoofs, as when the 
animal trampled under foot any object in 
its way, and thus entailed loss. All cases 
where the animal derived any benefit from 
his mischievous conduct came under the 
first heading: those wherein he derived 
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no advantage —7.¢., therefore, where the 
damage was occasioned by a natural move- 
ment of the animal—came under the 
second heading. In every instance of 
loss occasioned owing to the nature or 
habit or instinct of the animal, whether it 
came under the first or second head, the 
beast was considered a muad — z.e. likely 
to cause damage in the particular way 
complained of: the owner was conse- 
quently liable for the whole of the loss 
entailed upon the plaintiff by reason of 
his carelessness or negligence. One con- 
dition was essential, however. In all 
cases of “instinctive” damage the mis- 
chief must have been done in a place 
belonging to the plaintiff or which he 
alone was entitled to use. For example. 
if an ox ate any provender in the public 
street or highway the owner was acquitted. 
He had the right to move his animals, and 
the obligation to guard one’s property 
cometel to the proprietor of the fodder 
consumed. The plaintiff could, however, 
claim the actual value of the food eaten 
in certain cases — for instance, when this 
occurred in a place to which both plaintiff 
and defendant had a right of access or of 
pasture, or when one animal snatched 
food from the pannier or load of another 
passing him in the streets — but the de- 
fendant was not liable for any further 
damage consequent on the animal’s in- 
stinctive propensity. Again, in all cases 
of damage by the “hoof” the Talmud 
imposes another condition: the mischief 
must have been directly caused by the 
beast walking or lying down or pushing 
against the object hurtor broken. If the 
hoof split anything under foot and the 
fragments flew up and caused damage, or 
shattered something and the pieces in- 
flicted hurt or caused any loss, the animal 
was regarded as a ¢ham, and the penalty 
of one-half only was imposed upon the 
owner. Of course, if the animal did any 
mischief with his teeth or hoof in an un- 
usual manner — that is, ate anything that 
oxen are not in the habit of eating, tore 
anything that an animal does not usually 
interfere with, or trampled viciously upon 
an object in order to destroy it, the ani- 
mal was considered a ¢ham, and the dam- 
age it wrought came under the category 
of that done by the horns. It was an 
isolated act, an unexpected outbreak; the 
owner could not anticipate such an occur- 
rence, hence his negligence was only ordi- 
nary, and the penalty of one-half was 
imposed in consequence. 

From what has already been explained 
.t is clear that the consideration which 





weighed with the tribunals in deciding 
whether an animal was tham or muad 
was simply whether the propensity or 
instinct that caused the damage was 
known ornot. If the damage complained 
of was committed by a ¢ham —in an un- 
expected manner, or by the sudden devel- 
opment of vice — the defendant paid only 
one-half the damage, as we before men- 
tioned. This penalty was always payable 
migupho —literally of the carcass; that 
is, whatever the extent of the injury, the 
amend was not permitted to exceed the 
value of the ox that occasioned the mis- 
chief. If the half ordered by the court 
equalled or exceeded the worth of the 
beast, the defendant could tender the ani- 
mal in satisfaction of the claim; if the 
amount was less he might pay in cash, or 
the plaintiff could seize the beast and sell 
it, retaining for himself the fine imposed 
by the tribunal. If the damage had been 
occasioned by a #uad, in a manner that 
was to be anticipated from the well-known 
instincts or habits of the animal, the de- 
fendant was compelled to pay for all the 
damage his carelessness had occasioned. 
This payment was mealyeah — that is, the 
best of his lands could be seized and sold 
on behalf of the plaintiff. 


From The Argosy. 
VERENA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. 


BY JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


STRIDING along through South Crabb, 
and so on down by old Massock’s brick- 
fields, went Sir Dace Fontaine, dark and 
gloomy. His heavy stick and his heavy 
tread kept pace together; both might 
have been the better for a little lightness. 

Matters were not going on too smoothly 
at Maythorn Bank. Seemingly obedient 
to her father, Verena Fontaine contrived 
to meet her lover, and did not take ex- 
traordinary pains to keep it secret. Sir 
Dace, watching stealthily, found it out, 
and felt just about at his wits’ end. 

He had no power to banish Edward 
Pym from the place: he had none, one 
must conclude, to exact submission trom 
Verena. She had observed to me, the 
first night we met, that American girls 
grow up to be independent of control in 
many ways. That is true; and, as it 
seems to me, they think great guns of 
themselves for being so. 

Sir Dace was beginning to turn his 
anger on Colonel Letsom. As chance 
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had it, while he strode along this morn- 
ing, full of wrath, the colonel came in 
view, turning the corner of the strongest 
and most savory brick-yard. 

“Why do you harbor that fellow?” 
broke out Sir Dace, fiercely, without cir- 
cumlocution of greeting. 

“ What, young Pym?” cried the little 
colonel in his mild way, jumping to the 
other’s meaning. “I don’t suppose he 
will stay with us long. He is expecting a 
summons to join his ship.” 

“ But why do you have him at your 
house at all?” reiterated Sir Dace, with 
a thump of his stick. “Why did you 
take him in?” 

“Well, you see, he came down, a 
stranger, and presented himself to us, 
calling my wife aunt, though she is not 
really so, and said he would like to stay a 
few days with us. We could not turn 
him away, Sir Dace. In fact we had no 
objection to his staying; he behaves him- 
self very well. He'll not be here long.” 

“He has been here a great deal too 
long,” growled Sir Dace; and went on 
his way muttering. 

Nothing came of this complaint of Sir 
Dace Fontaine’s. Edward Pym con- 
tinued to stay at Crabb, Colonel Letsom 
not seeing his way clear to send him 
adrift; perhaps not wanting to. The 
love-making went on. In the green 
meadows, where the grass and the sweet 
wild flowers were springing up, in the 
ravine, between its sheltering banks, red- 
olent of romance; or in the triangle, 
treading under foot the late primroses 
and violets—in one or other of these 
retreats might Mr. Pym and his ladye- 
love be seen together, listening to the 
tender vows whispered between them, 
and to the birds’ songs. 

Sir Dace, conscious of all this, grew 
furious, and matters came to a climax. 
Verena was bold enough to steal out one 
night to meet Pym for a promenade with 
him in the moonlight, and Sir Dace came 
upon them sitting on the stile at the end 
of the cross lane. He gave it Pym hot 
and strong, marched Verena home, and 
the next day carried both his daughters 
away from Crabb. 

But I ought to mention that I had gone 
away from Crabb myself before this, and 
was in London with Miss Deveen. So 
that what had been happening lately I 
only knew by hearsay. 

To what part of the world Sir Dace 
went, was not known. Naturally Crabb 
was curious upon the point. Just as nat- 
urally it was supposed that Pym, having 





nothing to stay for, would now take his 
departure. Pym, however, stayed on. 

One morning Mr. Pym called at May- 
thorn Bank. An elderly woman, one 
a Huntsman, who had been employed 
by the Fontaines as cook, opened the 
door to him. The colored man, Qzias, 
and a maid, Esther, had gone away with 
the family. It was the second time Mr. 
Pym had presented himself upon the 
same errand: to get the address of Sir 
Dace Fontaine. Betty, obeying her mas- 
ter’s orders, had refused it; this time he 
had come to bribe her. Old Betty, how- 
ever, an honest, kindly old woman, re- 
fused to be bribed. 

“T can’t do it, sir,” she said to Pym. 
‘When the master wrote to give me the 
address, on account of sending him his 
foreign letters, he forbade me to disclose 
it to anybody down here. It is only my- 
self that knows it, sir.” 

“Tt is in London; I know that much,” 
affirmed Pym, making a shot at the place, 
and so far taking in old Betty. 

“That much may possibly be known, 
sir. I cannot tell more.” 

Back went Pym to Colonel Letsom’s. 
He sat down and wrote a letter ina young 
lady’s hand — for he had all kinds of writ- 
ing at his fingers’ ends — and addressed 
it to Mrs. Betty Huntsman at Maythorn 
Bank, Worcestershire. This he enclosed 
in a bigger envelope, with a few lines 
from himself, and posted it to London, to 
one Alfred Saxby, a sailor friend of his. 
He next, in a careless, off-hand manner, 
asked Colonel Letsom if he’d mind call- 
ing at Maythorn Bank, and asking the old 
cook there if she could give him her mas- 
ter’s address. Oh, Pym was as cunning 
as a fox, and could lay out his plans art- 
fully. And Colonel Letsom, unsuspicious 
as the day, and willing to oblige every- 
body, did call that afternoon to put the 
question to Betty; but she told him she 
was not at liberty to give the address. 

The following morning, Pym got the 
summons he had been expecting, to join 
his ship. The “ Rose of Delhi” was now 
ready to take in cargo. After swearing a 
little, down sat Mr. Pym to his desk, and 
in a shaky hand, to imitate a sick man’s, 
wrote back word that he was ill in bed, 
but would endeavor to be up in London 
on the morrow. 

And, the morning following this, Mrs. 
Betty Huntsman got a letter from London. 

** Lonpon, Thursday. 

“ DEAR OLD BETTY, — I am writing to 
you for papa, who is very poorly indeed. 
Should Colonel Letsom apply to you for 
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our address here, you are to give it him: 
papa wishes him to have it. We hope 
your wrist is better. 

“ CORALIE FONTAINE.” 


Betty Huntsman, honest herself, never 
supposed but the letter was written by 
Miss Fontaine. By-and-by, there came a 
ring at the bell. 

“My uncle, Colonel Letsom, requested 
me to call here this morning, as I was 
passing on my way to Timberdale Rec- 


tory,” began Mr. Pym; for it was he who | 


rang, and by his authoritative voice and 
lordly manner, one might have thought he 
was on board a royal frigate, commanding 
a cargo of refractory soldiers. 

“Yes, sir;” answered Betty, dropping 
a curtsy. 

“Colonel Letsom wants your master’s 
address in London —if you can give it 
him. He has to write to Sir Dace to- 
day.” 

etty produced a card from her inner- 
most pocket, and showed it to Mr. Pym 
who carefully copied down the address. 

That he was on his way to Timberdale 
Rectory, was zo¢ a ruse. He went on 
there through the ravine at the top of his 
speed, and asked for Captain Tanerton. 

“Have got orders to join ship, sir, and 
am going up this morning. Any com- 
mands?” 

“To join what ship?” questioned Jack. 

“The ‘Rose of Delhi.’ She is begin- 
ning to load.” 

Jack paused. “ Of course you must go 
up, as you are sent for. But I don’t 
think you will go out in the ‘Rose of 
Delhi,’ Mr. Pym. I should recommend 
you to look out for another ship.” 

“Time enough for that, Captain Taner- 
ton, when I get my discharge from the 
‘Rose of Delhi:’ I have not got it yet,” 
returned Pym, who seemed to take a pri- 
vate delight in thwarting his captain. 

“Well, I shall be in’ London myself 
shortly, and will see about things,” spoke 

ack. 

J “ Any commands, sir?” 

“ Not at present.” 

Taking his leave of Colonel and Mrs. 
Letsom, and thanking them for their hos- 
pitality, Edward Pym departed for Lon- 
don by an afternoon train. He left his 
promises and vows to the young Letsoms, 
boys and girls, to come down again at the 
close of the next voyage, little dreaming, 
poor, ill-fated young man, that he would 
never go upon another. Captain Taner- 
ton wrote at once to headquarters in 
Liverpool, saying he did not wish to re- 





tain Pym as chief mate, and would like 
another one to be appointed. Strolling 
back to Timberdale Rectory from posting 
the letter at Salmon’s, John Tanerton fell 
into a brown study. 

A curious feeling, against taking Pym 
out again, lay within him; like an instinct, 
it seemed; a prevision of warning. Jack 
was fully conscious of it, though he knew 
not why it should be there. It was a 
great deal stronger than could have been 
prompted by his disapprobation of the 
man’s carelessness in his duties on board. 

“ll go up to London to-morrow,” he 
decided. “Best to do so. Pym means 
to sail in the ‘Rose of Delhi’ if he can; 
just, I expect, because he sees I don’t 
wish him to: the man’s nature is as con- 
trary as two sticks. I'll not have him 
again at any price. Yes, I must go up 
to-morrow.” 

“Lhomme propose” —we know the 
proverb. Very much to Jack’s surprise, 
his wife arrived that evening at the Rec- 
tory from Liverpool, with her eldest child, 
Polly. Therefore, Jack did not start for 
London on the morrow; it would not have 
been at all polite. 

He went up the following week. His 
first visit was to Eastcheap, in which bus- 
tling quarter stood the office of Mr. James 
Freeman, the ship’s broker. After talking 
a bit about the ship and her cargo, Jack 
spoke of Pym. 

“Has a first officer been appointed in 
Pym’s place?” 

“No,” said Mr. Freeman. “ Pym goes 
out with you again.” 

“T told you I did not wish to take Pym 
again,” cried Jack. 

“You said something about it, I know, 
and we thought of putting in the mate 
from the ‘Star of Lahore;’ but he wants 
to keep to his own vessel.” 

“T won’t take Pym.” 

“ But why, Captain Tanerton?” 

“We don’t get on together. I never 
had an officer who gave me so much prov- 
ocation — the Americans would say, who 
riled me so. I believe the man dislikes 
me, and for that reason was insubordi- 
nate. He may do better in another ship. 
I am a strict disciplinarian on board.” 

“Well,” carelessly observed the broker, 
“you will have to make the best of him 
this voyage, Captain Tanerton. It is de- 
cided that he sails with you again.” 

“Then, don’t be surprised if there’s 
murder committed,” was Jack’s impetuous 
answer. 

And Mr. Freeman stared; and noted 
the words. 

















The midday sun was shining hotly upon 
the London pavement, and ss upon 
the glittering gold band adorning the cap 
of a lithe, handsome young sailor, who 
had just got out of a cab, and was striding 
along as though he wanted to run a race 
with the clocks. It was Edward Pym; 
and the reader will please take notice that 
we have gone back a few days, for this 
was the day following Pym’s arrival in 
London. 

“ Halt a step,” cried he to himself, his 
eye catching the name written up at a 
street corner. “I must be out of my 
bearings.” 

Taking from his pocket a piece of pa- 
per, he read some words written there. 
It was no other than the address he had 
got from Betsy Huntsman the previous 

ay. 

x Woburn Place, Russell Square,” 
repeated he. “This is not it. I'll be 
shot if I know where Iam! Can you tell 
me my way to Woburn Place?” asked 
he, of a gentleman who was passing. 

“ Turn to the left; you will soon come 
to i” : 

“ Thank you,” said Pym. 

The right house sighted at last, Mr. 
Pym took his standing in a friendly door- 
way on the other side of the road, and put 
himself on the watch. Very much after 
the fashion of a bailiff’s man, who wants 
to serve a writ. 

He glanced up at the windows; he 
looked down at the doors; he listened to 
the sound of a church clock striking; he 
scraped his feet in impatience, now one 
foot, now the other. Nothing came of it. 
The rooms behind the curtained windows 
might be untenanted for all the sign 
given out to the eager eyes of Mr. Pym. 

“ Hang it all!” he cried, in an explosion 
of impatience ; and he could have sent the 
silent dwelling to Jericho. 

No man of business likes his time to be 
wasted; and Mr. Pym could very espe- 
cially not afford to waste his to-day. For 
he was supposed to be at St. Katherine’s 
Docks, checking cargo on board the 
“Rose of Delhi.” When twelve o’clock 
struck, the dinner hour, he had made a 
rush from the ship, telling the foreman of 
the shed not to ship any more cargo till 
he came back in half an hour, and had 
come dashing uphere in afleetcab. The 
half-hour had expired, and another half an 
hour to it, and it was a great deal more 
than time to dash back again. If any- 
body from the office chanced to go down 
to the ship, what a row there’d be! — 


and he would probably get his discharge. 
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He had not been lucky in his journey 
from Worcestershire the previous day. 
The train was detained so on the line, 
through some heavy wagons having come 
to grief, that he did not reach London till 
late at night; too late to go down to his 
lodgings near the docks; so he slept at an 
hotel. This morning he had reported 
himself at the broker’s office; and Mr. 
Freeman, after blowing him up for his 
delay, ordered him on board at once: 
since they began to load, two days ago 
now, a clerk from the office had been down 
on the ship, making up the cargo-books in 
Pym’s place. 

“T’ll be hanged if I don’t believe they 
must all be dead!” cried Pym, gazing at 
the house. “Why does not somebody 
show himself? I can’t post the letter — 
for I know my letters to her are being 
suppressed. And I dare not leave it at 
the door myself, lest that cantankerous 
Ozias should answer me, and hand it to 
old Dace, instead of to Vera.” 

Luck at last! The door opened, and a 
maidservant came out with a jug, her bon- 
net thrown on perpendicularly. Mr. Pym 
kept her in view, and caught her up .as 
she was — a public house. 

‘You come from Mrs. Ball’s, Woburn 
Place?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the girl, doubt- 
fully, rather taken aback at the summary 
address, but capitulating to the gold-lace 
band. 

“I want you to give this letter privately 
to Miss Verena Fontaine. When she is 
quite alone, you understand. And here’s 
half-a-crown, my pretty lass, for your 
trouble.” 

The girl touched neither letter nor 
money. She surreptitiously put her bon- 
net straight, in her gratified vanity. 

“But I can’t give it, sir,’ she said. 
“ Though I’m sure I’d be happy to obl‘ge 
you if I could. The Miss Fontaines and 
their papa is not with us now; they’ve 
gone away.” 

“What?” cried Pym, setting his teeth 
angrily, an expression crossing his face 
that marred all its good looks. “When 
did they leave? Where are they gone to?” 

“They left yesterday, sir, and they 
didn’t say where. That black servant of 
theirs and our cook couldn’t agree; there 
was squabbles perpetual. None of us 
liked him: it don’t seem Christian-like to 
have a black man sitting down to table 
with you. Mrs. Ball, our missis, she took 
our part; and the young ladies and their 
papa they naturally took Azs part: and so, 
they left.” 
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“Can I see Mrs. Ball?” asked Pym, 

after mentally anathematizing servants in 

eneral, black and white. “Is she at 
ome?” 

“Yes, sir, and she’ll see you, I’m sure. 
She is vexed at their having left.” 

He dropped the half-crown into the 
girl’s hand, returned the note to his pock- 
et, and went to the house. Mrs. Ball, a 
talkative, good-humored woman in a rusty 
black silk gown, with red cheeks and 
quick, brown eyes, opened the door to him 
herself. 

She invited him in. She would have 
given him Sir Dace Fontaine’s address 
with all the pleasure in life, if she had it, 
she said. Sir Dace did not leave it with 
her. He simply bade her take in any let- 
ters that might come, and he would send 
for them. 

“ Have you not any notion where they 
went ? — to what part of the town?” asked 
the discomfited Pym. That little trick he 
had played Betty Huntsman was of no use 
to him now. 

“Not any. Truth to say, I was too 
vexed to ask,” confessed Mrs. Ball. “I 
knew nothing about their intention to 
leave until they were packing up. Sir 
Dace paid me a week’s rent in lieu of 
warning, and away they went in two cabs. 
You are related to them, sir? ‘There’s a 
look in your face that Sir Dace has got.” 

Mr. Pym knitted his brow; he did not 
take it as a compliment. Many people 
had seen the same likeness; though he 
was a handsome young man and Sir Dace 
an ugly old one. 

“ Tf you can get their address, I shall be 
much obliged to you to keep it for me; I 
will call again to-morrow evening,” were 
his parting words to the landlady. And 
he went rattling back to the docks as fast 
as wheels could take him. 

Mr. Pym went up to Woburn Place the 
following evening accordingly, but the 
landlady had no news to give him. He 
went the next evening after, and the next, 
and the next. All the same. He went 
so long and to so little purpose that he at 
last concluded the Fontaines were not in 
London. Sir Dace neither sent a mes- 
senger nor wrote for any letters there 
might be. Two were waiting for him; no 
more. Edward Pym and Mrs. Ball be- 
came, so to say, quite intimate. She had 
much sympathy with the poor young man, 
who wanted to find his relatives before he 
sailed — and could not. 

It may as well be told, not to make an 
unnecessary mystery of it, that the Fon- 
taines had gone straight toBrighton. At 


length, however, Mrs. Ball was one day 
surprised by a visit from Ozias. She 
never bore malice long, and received him 
civilly. Her rooms were let again, so she 
had got over the smart. 

“At Brighton! ” she exclaimed, when 
she heard where they had been — for the 
man had no orders to conceal it. “J 
thought it strange that your master did 
not send for his letters. And howare the 
young ladies? And where are you stay- 
ing now?” 

“The young ladies, they well,” an- 
swered Ozias. ‘ We stay now at one big 
house in Marylebone Road. We come 
up yesterday to this London town: Sir 
Dace, he find the sea no longer do for 
hin. ; make him have much bile.” 

Edward Pym had been in a rage at not 
finding Verena. Verena, on her part, 
though rather wondering that she did not 
hear from him, looked upon his silence 
as only a matter of precaution. When 
they were settled at Woburn Place, after 
leaving Crabb, she had written to Pym, 
enjoining him not to reply. It might not 
be safe, she said, for Coralie had gone 
over to “the enemy,” meaning Sir Dace: 
Edward must contrive to see her when he 


‘came to London to join his ship. And 


when the days went on, and Verena saw 
nothing of her lover, she supposed he was 
not yetin London. She went to Brighton 
supposing the same. But now that they 
were back from Brighton, and still neither 
saw Pym nor heard from him, Verena 
grew uneasy, fearing that the “ Rose of 
Delhi ” had sailed. 

“ What a strange thingit is about Ed- 
ward !”? she exclaimed one evening to her 
sister. “I think he must have sailed. 
He would be sure to come to us if he 
were in London.” 

“ How should he know where we are ?” 
dissented Coralie. ‘For all he can tell, 
Vera, we may be in the moon.” 

A look of triumph crossed Vera’s face. 
“He knows the address in Woburn 
Place. Coral, for I wrote and gave it him; 
and Mrs. Ball would direct him here. 
Papa sent Ozias there to-day for his let- 
ters; and I know Edward would never 
cease going there, day by day, to ask for 
news, until he heard of me.” 

Coralie laughed softly. Unlocking her 
writing-case, she displayed a letter that 
lay snugly between its leaves. It was the 
one that Vera had written at Woburn 
Place. Verena turned very angry, but 
Coralie made light of it. 





“ As I dare say he has already sailed, | 
confess my treachery, Vera. tt was all 

















Better think no 


done for your good. 
more of Edward Pym.” 
“You wicked thing! 
cruel than Bluebeard. I shall take means 
to ascertain whether the ‘ Rose of Delhi’ 


You are more 


is gone. Captain Tanerton made a boast 
that he’d not take Edward out again, but 
he may not have been able to help him- 
self,” pursued Vera, her tone significant. 
“Edward intended to go in her, and he 
has a friend at court.” 

“ A friend at court!” repeated Coralie. 
“What do you mean? Who is it?” 

“It is the Freemans’ out-door manager 
at Liverpool, and the ship’s husband —a 
Mr. Gould. He came up here when the 
ship got in, and he and Edward made 
friends together. The more readily be- 
cause Gould and Captain Tanerton are 
not friends. The captain complained to 
the owners last time of something or 
other connected with the ship — some 
bad provisions, I think, that had been put 
on board, and insisted on its being recti- 
fied. As Mr. Gould was responsible, he 
naturally resented this, and ever since he 
has been fit to hang Captain Tanerton.” 

“ How do you know all this, Verena?” 

“From Edward. He told me at Crabb. 
Mr. Gould has a great deal more to do 
with choosing the officers than the Free- 
mans themselves have, and he promised 
Edward he should remain in the ‘ Rose of 
Delhi.’ ” 

“It is strange Edward should care to 
remain in the ship when her commander 
does not like him,” remarked Coralie. 

“He stays in because of that — to 
thwart Tanerton,” laughed Verena lightly. 
“Partly, at least. But he thinks, you see, 
and I think, that his remaining for two 
voyages in a ship that has so good a 
name may tell well for him with papa. 
Now you know, Coral.” 


II. 


THE lovers met. Pym found her out 
through Mrs. Ball. And Verena, thor- 
oughly independent in her notions, put 
on her bonnet, and walked with him up 
and down the Marylebone Road. 

“We sail this day week, Vera,” he said. 
“My life has been a torment to me, fear- 
ing I should not see you before the ship 
went out of dock. And, in that case, I 
don’t think I should have gone in her.” 

“Is it the ‘Rose of Delhi’?” asked 
Vera. 

“Of course. I told you Gould would 
manage it. She is first-rate in every way, 
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“You don’t like him, I know. And he 
does not like you.” 

“TI hate and detest him,” said Pym 
warmly —therefore, as the reader must 
perceive, no love was lost between him 
and Jack. “He is an awful screw for 
keeping one to one’s duty, and I expect 
we shall have no end of squalls. Ah, 
Verena,” continued the young man, in a 
changed tone, “had you only listened to 
my prayers at Crabb, I need not have 
sailed again at all.” 

Mr. Edward Pym was a bold wooer. 
He had urged Verena to cut the matter 
short by marrying him at once. She 
stopped his words. 

“J will marry you in twelve months 
from this, if all goes well, but not before. 
It is waste of time to speak of it, Edward 
—as I have told you. Were I to marry 
without papa’s consent — and you know 
he will not give it — he can take most of 
the money that came to me from mamma. 
Only a small income would remain to me. 
I shall not risk ¢hat.” 

“As if Sir Dace would exact it! He 
might go into one of his passions at first, 
but he’d soon come round; he’d not touch 
your money, Vera.” And Edward Pym, 
in saying this, fully believed it. 

“You don’t know papa. I have been 

used to luxuries, Edward, and I could not 
do without them. What would two hun- 
dred pounds a year be for me — living as 
I have lived? And for you, also, for you 
would be my husband? Next May I 
shall be of age, and my fortune will be 
safe — all my own.” 
“A thousand things may happen in a 
ane grumbled Pym, who was wild to 
ead an idle life, and hated the discipline 
on board ship. “The ‘Rose of Delhi’ 
may go down, and I with it.” 

“She has not gone down yet. 

should she go down now?” 
“What right had Coralie to intercept 
your letter?” asked Pym, passing to an- 
other phase of his grievances. 
“She had no right; but she did it. I 
asked Esther, our own maid, to run and 
put it in the post forme. Coralie, com- 
ing in from walking, met Esther at the 
door, saw the letter in her hand, and took 
it from her, saying she would go back 
and post it herself. Perhaps Esther sus- 
pected something: she did not tell me 
this. Coralie had the face to tell it me 
herself yesterday.” 

z Well, Vera, you should have managed 
better,” seturned Pym, feeling frightfully 
cross. 


Why 





and the most comfortable ship I ever was 
in — barring the skipper.” 


“Oh, Edward, don’t you see how it 
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is?” wailed the girl, in a piteous tone of 
appeal — “that they are all against me. 
Or, rather, against you. Papa, Coralie, 
and Ozias: and I fancy now that Coralie 
has spoken to Esther. Papa makes them 
think as he thinks.” 

“It is a fearful shame. 
our only interview?” 

“No,” said Vera. “I will see you 
every day until you sail.” 

“You may not be able to. We shall be 
watched, now Coralie has turned against 
us.” 

“TI will see you every day until you 
sail,” repeated the girl, with impassioned 
fervor. ‘ Come what may, I will contrive 
to see you.” 

In making this promise, Miss Verena 
Fontaine probably did not understand the 
exigencies on a chief mate’s time when a 
ship is getting ready for sea. To rush up 
from the docks at the midday hour, and 
rush back again in time for work, was not 
practicable. Pym had done it once; he 
could not do it twice. Therefore, the 
only time to be seized upon was after six 
o’clock, when the “ Rose of Delhi” was 
left to herself and her watchman for the 
night, and the dock gates were shut. 
This brought it, you see, to about seven 
o’clock, before Pym could be hovering, 
like a wandering ghost, up and down the 
Marylebone Road ; for he had to, go to his 
lodgings in Ship Street first and put him- 
self to rights after his day’s work, to say 
nothing of drinking his tea. And seven 
o’clock was Miss Verena Fontaine’s din- 
ner hour. Sir Dace Fontaine’s mode of 
dining was elaborate ; and, what with the 
side-dishes, the puddings, and the dessert, 
it was never over much before nine o’clock. 

For two days Verena made her dinner at 
luncheon. Late dining did not agree with 
her, she told Coralie, and she should pre- 
fer some tea in her room. Coralie 
watched, and saw her come stealing in 
each night soon after nine. Until that 
hour, she had promenaded with Edward 
Pym in the bustling, lighted streets, or in 
the quieter walks of the Regent’s Park. 
On the third day, Sir Dace told her that 
she must be in her place at the dinner- 
table. Verena wondered whether the 
order emanated from his arbitrary tem- 
per, or whether he had any suspicion. 
So that evening she dined as usual; and 
when she and Coralie went into the draw- 
ing-room at eight o’clock, she said her 
head ached, and she should go to bed. 

That night there was an explosion. 
Docked of an hour at the beginning of 
their interview, the two lovers made out 


Is this to be 





for it by lingering together an hour longer 
at the end of it. It was striking ten when 
Verena came in, and found herself con- 
fronted by her father. Verena gave Co- 
ralie the credit of betraying her, but in 
that she was wrong. Sir Dace —he 
might have had his suspicions — suddenly 
called for a particular duet that was a fa- 
vorite with his daughters, bade Coralie 
look it out, and sent up for Verena to come 
down and sing it. Miss Verena was not 
to be found, so could not obey. 


Sir Dace, I say, met her on the stairs as. 


she came in. He put his hand on her 
shoulder to turn her footsteps to the 
drawing-room, and shut the door. Then 
came the explosion. Verena did not deny 
that she had been out with Pym. And 
Sir Dace, in very undrawing-room-like 
language, swore that she should see Pym 
no more. 

“We have done no harm, papa. We 
have been to Madame Tussaud’s.” 

“Listen to me, Verena. Attempt to go 
outside this house again while that villain 
is in London, and | will carry you off, as 
I carried you from Crabb. You cannot 
beard me.’ 

It was not pleasant to look at the face 
of Sir Dace as he said it. : 

At these moments of excitement, it 
would take a dark tinge underneath the 
skin, as if the man, to use Jack Tanerton’s 
expression, had a touch of the tar-brush ; 
and the dark, sullen eyes would gleam 
with a peculiar light, that did not remind 
one of an angel. 

“We saw Henry the Eighth and his 
six wives,” went on Vera. “Jane Sey- 
mour looked the nicest.” 

“How dare you talk gibberish, at a 
moment like this?” raved Sir Dace. 
“As to that man, I have cursed him. 
And you will learn to thank me for it.” 

Verena turned whiter than a sheet. 
Her answering words seemed brave 
enough, but her voice shook as she spoke 
them. 

“ Papa, you have no right to interfere 
with my destiny in life; no, though you 
are the author of my being. I have prom- 
ised to be the wife of my cousin Edward, 
and no earthly authority shall stay me. 
You may be able to control my move- 
ments now by dint of force, for you are 
stronger than I am; but my turn will 
come.” 

“ Edward Pym— hang him! — is bad 
to the back bone.” 

“ T will have him whether he is bad or 
good,” was Verena’s mental answer; but 
she did not say it aloud, 
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“And I will lock you in your room 
from this hour, if you dare defy me,” 
hissed Sir Dace. 

“I do not defy you, papa. It is your 
turn, I say; and you have strength and 
power on your side.” 

“Take care you do not. It would be 
the worse for you.” 

“ Very well, papa,” sighed Verena. “I 
cannot help myself now ; but in a twelve- 
month’s time I shall be my own mistress. 
We shall see then.” 

Sir Dace looked upon the words as a 
sort of present concession. He con- 
cluded Miss Verena had capitulated and 
would not again go a-roving. So he did 
not go the length of locking her in her 
room. 

Verena was mild as milk the next day, 
and good as gold. She never stirred 
from the side of Coralie, but sat practis- 
ing a new netting-stitch, her temper sweet, 
her face placid. The thought of stealing 
out again to meet Mr. Pym was appar- 
ently further off than Asia. 

I have said that I was in London at 
this time, staying with Miss Deveen. It 
was curious that I should be so during 
those dreadful events that were so soon 
to follow. Connected with the business 
that kept me and Mr. Brandon in town, 
was a short visit made us by the squire. 
Not that the squire need have come; 
writing would have done; but he was 
nothing loth to do so: and it was lovely 
weather. He stayed with Mr. Brandon 
at his hotel in Covent Garden; and we 
thought he meant to make a week of it. 
The squire was as fond of the sights and 
the shops as any child. 

I went down one morning to breakfast 
with them at the Tavistock, and there met 
Jack Tanerton. Later, we started to take 
a look at a famous cricket-match that was 
being played at Lord’s. In crossing the 
Marylebone road, we met Sir Dace Fon- 
taine. 

His lodgings were close by, he said, 
and he would have us go in. It was the 
day 1 have just told you of ; when Verena 
sat, good as gold, by her sister’s side, try- 
ing the new netting-stitch. 

The girls were in a sort of boudoir, 
half-way up the stairs. The French 
would, I suppose, call it the entresol: a 
warm-looking room, with stained glass in 
the windows, and a rich-colored carpet. 
Coralie and Vera were, as usual, dressed 
alike, in delicate summer muslins. Vera 
— how pretty she looked ! — had blue rib- 
bon in her hair: her blue eyes laughed at 


“When do you sail, Captain Taner- 
ton?” abruptly asked Sir Dace, suddenly 
ipterrupting the conversation. 

“On Thursday, all being well,” an- 
swered Jack. 

“Do you take out the same mate? — 
that Pym?” 

“TI believe so; yes, Sir Dace.” 

We had to go away, or should not find 
standing-room on the cricket-ground. Sir 
Dace said he would accompany us, and 
called out to Ozias to bring his hat. Be- 
fore the hat came, he thought better of 
it, and said he would not go; those sights 
fatigued him. I did not know what had 
taken place until later, or 1 might have 
thought he stayed at home to guard Ve- 
rena. He gave us a cordial invitation to 
dinner in the evening, we must all go, he 
said; and Mr. Brandon was the only one 
of us who declined. 

“T am very busy,” said Jack, “but I 
will contrive to get free by seven this 
evening.” 

“Very busy indeed, when you can 
spend the day at Lord’s!” laughed Ve- 
rena. 

“T am not going to Lord’s,” said Jack, 
which was true. “I have come up this 
way to see an invalid passenger who is 
going out in my ship.” 

“Oh,” quoth Vera, “I thought what a 
nice idle time you were having of it. 
Mind, Johnny Ludlow, that you take me 
in to dinner to-night. I have something 
to tell you.” 

Close upon the dinner-hour named, 
seven, the squire and I were again at Sir 
Dace Fontaine’s. Tanerton’s cab came 
dashing up at the same moment. Coralie 
was in the drawing-room alone, her white 
dress and herself resplendent in coral 
ornaments. Sir Dace came in, and the 
squire began telling him about the cricket- 
match, saying he ought to have been there. 
Presently Sir Dace rang the bell. 

“How is it that dinner’s late?” he 
asked sternly of Ozias — for Sir Dace 
liked to be served to the moment. 

“The dinner only wait for Miss Ve- 
rena, sir,” returned Ozias. ‘She nodown 
et.” 

Sir Dace turned round sharply to look 
at the sofa behind him, where I sat with 
Coralie, talking in an undertone. He had 
not noticed, I suppose, but that both sis- 
ters were there. 

“Let Miss Verena be told that we wait 
for her,” he said, waving his hand to Ozias. 
Back came Ozias in a minute or two. 
‘Miss Verena, she no up-stairs, sir. She 





seeing us, a pink flush set off her dimples. 


no anywhere.” 
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’ Of all the frowns that ever made a face 
ugly: the worst sat on Sir Dace Fontaine’s 
as he turned to Coralie. 

“ Have you let her go out?” he asked. 

“Why of course she is not out, papa,” 
answered Coralie, calm and smiling as 
usual, 

“Let Esther go into Miss Verena’s 
room, Ozias, and ask her to come down 
at once.” 

“Esther go this last time, Miss Cora- 
lie. She come down and say, Ozias, Miss 
Verena no up-stairs at all; she go out.” 

“How dare”—began Sir Dace; but 
Coralie interrupted him. 

“ Papa, I will go and see. I am sure 
Verena cannot be out; I am sure she is 
not. She went into her room to dress 
when I went into mine. She came to me 
while she was dressing asking me to lend 
her my pearl comb; she had just broken 
one of the teeth of her own. She meant 
to come down to dinner then and was 
dressing for it: she had no thought of 
going out.” 

Coralie halted at the door to say all this, 
and then ran up the stairs. She came 
down crestfallen. Verena had stolen a 
march on them. In Sir Dace Fontaine’s 
passionate anger, he explained the whole 
to us, taking but a few short sentences to 
doit. Verena had been beguiled into a 
marriage engagement with Edward Pym: 
he, Sir Dace, had forbidden her to go out 
of the house to meet him; and, as it ap- 
peared, she had set his authority at defi- 
ance. They were no doubt tramping off 
now to some place of amusement; a the- 
atre, perhaps: the past evening they had 
gone to Madame Tussaud’s. “Will you 
take in Miss Fontaine, squire,” concluded 
Sir Dace, with never a break between 
that and the explanation. 

How dark and sullen he looked, I can 
recall even now. Deprived of my prom- 
ised partner, Verena, I went down alone, 
Sir Dace following with Jack, into whose 
arm he put his own. 

“JT wish you joy of your chief officer, 
Captain Tanerton!” cried he, a sardonic 
smile on his lips. 

It must have been, I suppose, about 
nine o’clock. We were all back in the 
drawing-room, and Coralie had been sing- 
ing. But somehow the song fell flat; the 
contretemps about Verena, or perhaps the 
sullenness it had left on Sir Dace, pro- 
duced a sense of general discomfort ; and 
nobody asked for another. Coralie took 
her dainty work-box off a side-table, and 
sat down by me on the sofa: 

“] may as well take up my netting, as 





not,” she said to me in an undertone. 
“Verena began a new collar to-day — 
which she will be six months finishing, if 
she ever finishes it at all. She dislikes 
the work; I love it.” Netting was the 
work most in vogue at that time. Mrs. 
Todhetley had just netted herself a cap. 

“Do you think we shall see your sister 
to-night?” I asked of Coralie in a whis- 
per. 

“Of course you will, if you don’t run 
away too soon. She’ll not come in later 
than ten oc’clock.” 

“Don’t you fancy that it has put out 
Sir Dace very much?” 

Coralie nodded. “It is something new 
for papa to attempt to control us ; and he 
does not like to find he can’t. In this 
affair I take his part; not Verena’s. Ed- 
ward Pym is not a suitable match for her 
in any way. For myself, I dislike him.” 

“7 don’t much like him, either; and I 
am sure Captain Tanerton does not. 
Your sister is in love with him, and can 
see no fault. Cupid’s eyes are blind, you 
know.” 

“J don’t know it at all,” she laughed. 
“My turn with Cupid has not yet come, 
Johnny Ludlow. I do not much think 
Cupid could blind me, though he many be 
blind himself. If—why, what’s this?” 

Slowly lifting the lid of the box, which 
had been resting on her lap unopened, 
she saw a sealed note there, lying upper- 
most above the netting paraphernalia. It 
was addressed to herself, in Verena’s 
handwriting. Coralie opened it with her 
usual deliberation. 


“ DEAR CoORALIE, — As I find you and 
papa intend to keep me a prisoner, and as 
I do not choose to be kept a prisoner, and 
do not think you have any right to exer- 
cise this harsh control over me, I am 
leaving home for a few days. Tell papa 
that I shall be perfectly safe and well 
taken care of, even if I could not take 
care of myself—which I cam, as you 
must know. Ever yours, VERA.” 


Coralie laughed just alittle. It seemed 
as if nothing ever put her out: she did 
know that Verena could, as the note 
phrased it, take care of herself. She 
went up to her father, who was standing 
by the fire talking with the squire and 
Tanerton. Sir Dace, fresh from a hot 
country, was always chilly, as I have said 
before, and kept up a big fire whether it 
was warm or cold. 

“ Papa, here is a note from Verena. I 
have just found it in my work-box. Would 
you like to see what she says?” 
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Sir Dace put his coffee-cup on the 
mantelpiece, and took the note from 
Coralie. I never saw any expression like 
that of his face as he read. I never saw 
any face go so darkly white. Evidently 
he did not take the news in the same light 
way that Coralie did. 

A cry broke from him. Staggering 
back against the shelf, he upset a vase 
that stood at the corner. A _ beautiful 
vase of Worcester china, with a ground 
of delicate gilt tracery, and a deliciously- 
painted landscape standing out from it. 
It was not at the vase, lying in pieces on 
the fender, we looked, but at Sir Dace. 
His face was contorted; his eyes were 
rolling. Tanerton, ever ready, caught 
his arm. 

“ Help me to find her, my friends !” he 
gasped, when the threatened fit had 
passed. “Help me this night to find my 
daughter! As sure as we are living, that 
base man will marry her to-morrow, if we 
do not, and then it will be too late.” 

“Goodness bless me, yes!” cried the 
squire, brushing his hair the wrong way, 
his good old red face all excitement. 
“Let us start atonce! Johnny, you come 
with me. Where can we go first?” 

That was the question for them all— 
where to go? London was a large place ; 
and to set out to look for a young lady in 
it, not knowing where to look, was as bad 
as looking for the needle in the bottle of 
hay. 

She may be at that villain’s place,” 
panted Sir Dace, whose breath seemed to 
be all wrong. ‘“ Where does he live? 
You know, I suppose,” appealing to 
Jack. 

“No, I don’t,” said Jack. “But I can 
find out. I dare say it is in Ship Street. 
Most of ——” 

“Where is Ship Street?” interrupted 
the squire, looking more helpless thana 
lunatic. 

“Ship Street, Tower Hill,” explained 
Jack ; and I dare say the squire was as 
wise as before. ‘Quite a colony of 
officers live there, while their vessels are 
lying in St. Katherine’s Docks. Ship 
Street lies handy, you see; they have to 
be on board by six in the morning.” 

“1 knew a young fellow who lodged all 
the way down at Poplar, because it was 
near to his ship,” contended the squire. 

“No doubt. His ship must have been 
berthed in the East India Docks; they 
are much further off. I will go away at 
once, then. But,” added Jack, arresting 
his steps, and turning to Sir Dace, “ don’t 





you think it may be as well to question 
the household? Your daughter may have 
left some indication of her movements.” 

Jack’s thought was not a bad one. 
Coralie rang the bell for their own maid, 
Esther, a dull, silent kind of young wom- 
an. But Esther knew nothing. She had 
not helped Miss Verena to dress that 
evening, only Miss Coralie. Miss Verena 
said she did not want her. She believed 
Maria saw her go out. 

Maria, the housemaid, was called: a 
smart young woman, with curled hair and 
a pink bow in her cap. Her tale was this. 
While the young ladies were dressing for 
dinner, she entered the drawing-room to 
attend to the fire, and found it very low. 
She went on her knees to coax it up, when 
Miss Verena came in in her white petti- 
coat, a little shawl on her neck. She 
walked straight up to Miss Fontaine’s 
work-box, opened it and shut it, and then 
went out of the room again.” 

“ Did she speak to you?” asked John 
Tanerton. 

“Yes, sir. Leastways she made just a 
remark —‘ What, that fire out again?’ 
she said. That was all, sir.” 

“Go on,” sharply cried Sir Dace. 

“ About ten minutes later, I was at the 
front door, letting out the water-rate— 
who is sure to call,as my missis told him, 
at the most ill-convenient time — when 
Miss Verena came softly down the stairs 
with her bonnet and mantle on. I felt 
surprised. ‘Don’t shut me in, Maria, 
when I want to go out,’ she said to me in 
a laughing sort of way, and I pulled the 
door back and begged her pardon. That 
was all, sir.” 

“* How was she dressed?” asked Cora- 
lie. 

“I couldn’t say,” answered the girl; 
“except that her clothes were dark. Her 
black veil was down over her face; I 
noticed that; and she had a little carpet- 
bag in her hand.” 

So there we were, no wiser than before. 
Verena had taken flight, and it was im- 
possible to say whither. 

“They were for running all over the 
world. The squire would have started 
forthwith, and taken the top of the Monu- 
ment to begin with. John Tanerton, de- 
meng | on his search to find Pym’s lodg- 
ings, found we all meant to attend him, 
including Ozias. 

“ Better let me go alone,” said Jack. 
“I am Pym’s master at sea, and can per- 
haps exercise some little authority on 
shore. Johnny Ludlow can go with me.” 
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“And you, papa, and Mr. Todhetley 
might pay a visit to Madame Tussaud’s,” 
put in Coralie, who had not lost her 
equanimity the least in the world, seem- 
ing to look upon the escapade as more of 
a joke than otherwise. “They will very 

robably be found at Madame Tussaud’s: 
it is a safe place of resort when people 
want to talk secrets and be under shelter.” 

There might be reason in what Coralie 
said. Certainly there was no need fora 
procession of five people and two cabs to 
invade the regions of Tower Hill. So 
Jack, buttoning his light overcoat over 
his dinner toggery, got into a hansom 
with me, and the two old gentlemen went 
off to see the kings and queens. 

“ Drive like the wind,” said Jack to the 
cabman. “No. 23, Ship Street, Tower 
Hill.” 

“T thought you did not know his num- 
ber,” I said, as we went skimming over 
the stones. 

“TI do not know Pym’s: am not sure 
that he puts up in Ship Street. My 
second mate, Mark Ferrar, lives at No. 
23, and I dare say he can direct me to 
Pym’s.” 

Mark Ferrar! The name struck on 
7 memory. “Does Ferrar come from 

orcester, do you know, Jack? Is he 
related to the Battleys of Crabb?” 

“It is the same,” said Jack. “I have 
heard his history. One of his especial 
favorites is Mr. Johnny Ludlow.” 

“How strange!— strange that he 
should be in your ship! Does he do 
well? Is he a good sailor?” 

“First-rate. Ferrar is really a superior 
oung man, steady and painstaking, and 
as got on wonderfully. As soon as he 

qualifies for master, which will be in an- 
other year or two, he will be placed in 
command, unless I am mistaken. Our 
owners see what he is, and push him for- 
ward. They drafted him into my ship 
two years ago.” 

How curious it was! Mark Ferrar, 
the humble charity-boy, the frog, who had 
won the heart of poor King Sanker, rising 
thus quickly towards the top of the tree! 
1 had always liked Mark: had seen how 
trustworthy he was. 

Our cabfmight fly like the wind; but 
‘Tower Hill seemed a long way off in spite 
of it. Dashing into Ship Street at last, I 
looked about me, and saw a narrow street 
with narrow houses on either side, nar- 
row doors that somehow did not look 
upright, and shutters closed before the 
down-stairs windows. - 





No. 23. Jack got out, and knocked at 
the door. A young boy opened it, saying 
he believed Mr. Ferrar was in his parlor. 

You had to dive down a step to get 
into the passage. I followed Jack in. 
The parlor door was on the right, and 
the boy pushed it open. A smart, well- 
dressed sailor sat at the table, his head 
bent over books and papers, apparently 
doing exercises by candle-light. 

It was Mark Ferrar. His honest, 
homely face, with the wide mouth and 
plain features looked much the same; 
but the face was softened into—I had 
almost said — that of agentleman. Mark 
finished the sentence he was writing, 
looked up, and saw his captain. 

“Qh, sir, is it you?” he said, rising. 
“ T beg your pardon.” 

“ Busy at your books, I see, Mr. Fer- 
rar?” 

Mark smiled — the great, broad, genu- 
ine smile I so well remembered. “TI had 
to put them by for other books, while I 
was studying to pass for chief, sir. That 
done, I can get to them again with an 
easy conscience.” 

“To be sure. Can you tell me where 
Mr. Pym lodges?” 

“Close by: a few doors lower down. 
But I can show you the house, sir.” 

“Have you forgotten:me, Mark?” I 
asked, as he took up his cap to come with 
us. 

An instant’s uncertain gaze; the can- 
dle was behind him, and my face in the 
shade. His own face lighted up with a 
glad light. 

“No, sir, that indeed I have not. I 
can never forget Mr. Johnny Ludlow. 
But you are about the last person, sir, I 
should have expected to see here.” 

In the moment’s impulse, he had put 
out his hand to me; then, remembering, 
I suppose, what his position was in the 
old days, drew it back quickly. “I beg 
your pardon, sir,” he said, with the same 
honest flush that used to be forever mak- 
ing a scarlet poppy of his face. But I 
was glad to shake hands with Mark 
Ferrar. 

“‘ How are all your people at Worces- 
ter, Mark?” I asked, as we went down 
the street. 

“ Quite well, thank you, sir. My old 
father is hearty yet, and my brother and 
sister are both married. I went down to 
see them last week, and stayed a day or 
two.” 

The greatest change in Ferrar lay in 
his diction. He spoke as we spoke. As- 














sociating now with men of education, he 
had taken care to catch up their tone and 
accent; and he was ever, afloat or ashore, 
striving to improve himself. 

Ferrar opened Pym’s door without 
knocking, dived down the step, for the 
houses were precisely similar, and entered 
the parlor. He vn Pym occupied the 
same apartments in each house: the par- 
lor and the little bedroom behind it. 

The parlor was in darkness, save for 
what light came into it from the street 
gas-lamp, for these shutters were not 
closed. Ferrar went into the passage 
and shouted out for the landlady, Mrs. 
Richenough. I thought it an odd name. 

She came in from the kitchen at the 
end of the passage, carrying acandle. A 
neat little woman with grey hair and a 
puckered face; the sleeves of her brown 
gown were rolled up to the elbows, and 
she wore a check apron. 

“Mr. Pym, sir?” she said, in answer 
to Ferrar. “ He dressed hisself and went 
out when he’d swallowed down his tea. 
He always do go out, sir, the minute he’s 
swallowed it.” 

“Do you expect him back to-night?” 
questioned Jack. 

“Why yes, sir, I suppose so,” she an- 
swered. “He mostly comes in about 
eleven.” 

“Has any young lady been here this 
evening, ma’am?” blandly continued Jack. 
“With Mr. Pym?—or to enquire for 
him?” 

Mrs. Richenough resented the ques- 
tion. “A young lady!” she repeated, 
raising her voice. ‘Well, I’m sure! 
what next?” 

“Take care: it is our captain who 
speaks to you,” whispered Ferrar in her 
ear; and the old woman dropped a curtsy 
to Jack. Captains are captains with the 
old landladies in Ship Street. 

“Mr. Pym’s_ sister — or cousin,” 
amended Jack. 

“ And it’s humbly asking pardon of you, 
sir. 1’m sure I took it to mean one of 
them flyaway girls that would like to be 
running after our young officers continual. 
No, sir; no young lady has been here for 
Mr. Pym, or with him.” | 

“We can wait a little while to see 
whether he comes in, I presume, ma’am,” 
said Jack. 

Intimating that Mr. Pym’s captain was 
welcome to wait the whole night if he 

leased, Mrs. Richenough lighted the 
amp that stood on the table, shut the 
Shutters, and made Jack another curtsy 
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as she withdrew. 
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“Do you wish me to remain, sir?” 
asked Mark. 

“ Not at all,” was the captain’s answer. 
“There will be a good deal to do to-mor- 
row, Mr. Ferrar: mind you are not late 
in getting on board.” 

“ No fear, sir,” replied Ferrar. 

And he left us waiting. 
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NOTHING is more astonishing to those 
who know France well than the hasty 
scamper of English tourists through the 
heart of regions so highly interesting 
from all points of view —social, pictu- 
resque, artistic. Out of the thousands of 
thousands of travellers, for instance, who 
pass through Dijon from the beginning of 
June till the close of October, how in- 
finitesimal is the proportion of those who 
diverge from the Swiss line, or even make 
a pause on the way! Alike, savant and 
simple, learned and uninstructed, are 
without eyes to see and ears to hear, as 
long as they remain on French soil. 
They eat their dinner at the deservedly 
favorite Hétel du Jura, sleep the sleep of 
the self-satisfied, pay their bill, and de- 
part! 

France, indeed, to the great travelling 
population of England and America is 
regarded as merely a district to be passed 
through, the quicker the better, in fact, in 
the words of an American fable @héte 
neighbor of mine, “a flat, uninteresting 
country,” leading to Switzerland. These 
table @h6te dinners are very instructive to 
those who study human nature as embod- 
ied in the great travelling population — 
people like the Wandering Jew, perpetu- 
ally on the move, heaven only knows why. 
“Why should I visit the cathedral here?” 
said another transatlantic fellow-diner at 
the ordinary of the aforesaid hotel. “I 
have seen dozens of cathedrals in my life, 
and one is exactly like another. And 
museums, too! I have seen almost every 
one in Europe. I hate them all!” And 
then she added, alluding to the exquisite 
tombs of the Dukes of Burgundy in the 
Dijon museum, “ People want me to visit 
this museum; there are the tombs of 
some celebrities or other in it. But I 
have said I won’t, and I won’t. Nothing 
shall induce me to set foot in another as 
long as I live!” 
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Such happy immunity from travelling 
folks of this type constitutes one of the 
chief charms of France for those who 
really know what travel means, and who 
like to study the inside as well as the 
outside of things. Arrived at the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Burgundy, they 
will be perplexed as to which to choose of 
the novel and fascinating regions lying 
within reach. The wild little district of 
Morvan, the banks of the Sadne, the 
wondrous Auvergne, with its lines of ex- 
tinct volcanoes, the glorious Jura, the 
Cévennes, and many others. Dijon, in- 
deed, instead of being regarded as a halt 
on the Swiss line, should rather figure in 
travellers’ minds as a centre from which 
innumerable French tours may be made ; 
and Dijon itself, which another fad/e 
@héte neighbor described “ as a comforta- 
ble little place to sleep in,” is one of the 
most interesting cities, artistically speak- 
ing, in France, whilst its general claims 
upon the intelligent traveller are too nu- 
merous to mention. My object in this 
paper will naturally be to speak of matters 
which do not usually come under the 
observation of travellers, and before 
speaking of country life and the people 
and their ways, to give a few details con- 
cerning the town, to which we should 
dedicate a few days. Its archzological 
and historic monuments and treasures 
are fully described in the English and 
French guide-books, so I pass them by, 
bidding the tourist, as he strolls through 
these handsome and picturesque streets, 
to note a few features —the admirable 
arrangements for water-supply in the 
town, for instance; at intervals of a few 
hundred yards we find taps of delicious 
fresh, ice-cold, spring water, of which to 
taste is enough to make one renounce 
wine even in this renowned wine coun- 
try. The Dijon water-works cost the 
town £44,000 in 1840, since which time 
abundance of good water is the happy 
possession of every soulin the place. By 
the way, might not our railway companies 
follow French example, and erect a drink- 
ing fountain at every station? We can 
get water certainly at our refreshment 
stalls, but not, I believe, without paying 
for it, whilst the needy traveller in France 
has only to carry his bottle with him, the 
greatest possible comfort in hot weather. 
Continuing our stroll, we now pause to 
visit one of the “ sights,” properly speak- 
ing, of Dijon, though not named in the 
guide-books, and only seen by means of 
special introduction. Now, not all trav- 
ellers abroad are interested in art, science, 





or philanthropy, but we may fairly take 
it for granted that none are quite indiffer- 
ent on the subject of wine. It may not 
be generally known that the restaurant of 
the Dijon railway station is supplied with 
wine by one of the largest and best-known 
wine-merchants in Burgundy, M. Paul 
Guillemot, whose wine-cellars are well 
worth a visit. Burgundy is, as we all 
know, the land Jar cxcellence of good cel- 
lars, the smallest vzgneron, as well as the 
largest, having a first-rate storage place 
for his wine. When we consider that age 
is the pre-eminent recommendation of 
wines of choicest cv#, we shall see the 
importance of the cellar. The wine-mer- 
chant, who purchases only the world- 
renowned vintages, pays the wine-growers 
a high price to begin with, and has to lay 
by his wines, in other words to sink his 
capital, for five, ten, fifteen, or more years. 
Thus, if wine is purchased by the mer- 
chant from the grower at five francs a 
bottle, and sold after some years’ time at 
fifteen, we at once understand that the 
profits are by no means extravagant. 
Whilst the wine is ripening in the cellar, 
indeed, the merchant gets no interest on 
his money, besides which he is losing his 
actual capital, since the wine, so long as 
it remains in casks, wastes, every month 
having to be replenished. The merito- 
riousness of wine, roughly speaking, con- 
sists in its age, and wine-growers in these 
parts never drink new wine. The wine of 
poor vintages is sold straight away for 
foreign markets, only the good being 
stored in the cellar, whether for sale or 
private use. 

No wine-grower of my acquaintance 
here would think of drinking wine less 
than ten or fifteen years old, and I have 
tasted choice wine of Beaune that has 
been mellowing much longer still in these 
private cellars, and of most exquisite 
bouguet. In fact, I may say, that I never 
knew what Burgundy wine was like till I 
tasted it among my wine-growing Burgun- 
dian friends. The sour stuff drunk in 
England —also in many parts of France 
—under the name of claret, is no more 
like the real thing than cream-cheese is 
like the moon. Until my Burgundian ex- 
perience, indeed, I never could in the 
least understand English enthusiasm on 
the subject of French wines, seeing how 
unpalatable is the usual potion poured out 
of the claret-jug, cold, sour, vinegar-like, 
anything but calculated to cheer the mind 
and warm the body. 

These famous cellars I speak of are 
really wonderful, forming in themselves a 
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little subterranean village or town, where 
you might as easily lose yourself as in 
the Catacombs. There seems no end to 
the long, arched chambers, some having 
on each side huge casks of wine holding 
fourteen tuns, others having neat shelves 
where the bottles are placed with as much 
order as books in a library. The temper- 
ature of the cellars varies slightly, the 
mean being 15° Centigrade, or about 55° 
Fahrenheit. The greatest curiosity of its 
contents is some wine of the 1819 vintage. 
Three thousand and odd tuns of wine are 
contained in these cellars, which are as 
interesting to a wine-lover as some famous 
library to a bibliophile. 

We next pass on to two brand-new 
buildings on a handsome scale at Dijon, 
worth noticing from different points of 
view, the first, the Jews’ synagogue, in- 
augurated during my visit. There are 
not more than five hundred members of 
the Jewish community here, and this im- 
posing place of worship, erected at a cost 
of three hundred thousand francs, must 
represent large sacrifices on the part of 
all. As we well know, the Jews in France 
are less favorably regarded by their Cath- 
olic neighbors than Protestants, but this 
feeling is fortunately on the decline. The 
French government contributed twenty- 
five thousand francs towards this syna- 
gogue, whilst the town, with equal liber- 
ality, granted the building-site. At the 
opening ceremony, in which Protestant 
pastors took part, a prayer for the French 
republic was offered up by the officiating 
rabbi, and the inauguration speeches were 
all marked by sentiments of patriotism 
and attachment to republican institu- 
tions. Catholics, it is almost needless to 
Say, are in enormous majority here, as in 
Auvergne; and not far from this hand- 
some place of Jewish worship is the 
enormous Jesuits’ college, equally new 
and equally imposing, the sight of which 
opens up a wholly new line of thought. 
Will the Jesuits be expelled from France 
or will they not? This is the burning 
question in France at the present moment 
—a question it is much better not to 
raise in general company, so sore are 
the feelings of all concerned. On the 
one hand is sentiment, on the other law. 
Catholic parents urge that in a government 
based on liberty they should be permit- 
ted to choose the teachers of their sons; 
whilst the large political party opposed to 
the Jesuits bring forward the strongest 
possible argument, namely, the various 
statutes, according to which the Jesuits 
have no raison d’étre on French soil. 
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Be this as it may, there is the hand- 
some, brand-new building, capable of 
accommodating nine hundred students, 
and built on the very best sanitary princi- 
ples, a splendid garden being part of its 
attractiveness. The college was opened 
on the 15th October, after the long vaca- 
tion. It is the impression of the present 
writer that the expulsion of the Jesuits 
will not take place, at least for a long time 
to come. Conservative France is too 
vastly in the majority for any violent 
measures, however apparently justifiable 
in the eye of the law. 

Dijon is celebrated for three manufac- 
tures: its pills, its mustard, and its gin- 
gerbread — and the history of each is 
curious in the extreme. We will take the 
pills first. Without doubt the people who 
take most pills will be the first to make 
them wholesale, and the consumption of 
machine-made pills throughout the length 
and breadth of France is enormous. It 
was a happy thought of a successful 
French pill-maker who, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, could hardly satisfy 
his customers, to have recourse to ma- 
chinery. It must have flashed upon him 
like lightning that the clumsiest machine 
might turn off three times as many pills 
in a day as the most dexterous fingers, 
and now the process is so exact that some 
hundreds of thousands of pills are fabri- 
cated daily on the premises of the origi- 
nal inventor. This gentleman, Thévenot 
by name, a chemist of Dijon, gained a 
large fortune by his manufactory, and it 
is satisfactory to learn that his descend- 
ants are doing as prosperous a trade as 
himself. The hardness of the times in 
no degree affects the sale of pills. Peo- 
ple will have their pet luxury at any cost, 
and so while they are ready to give up 
their horses and carriages and toilettes, 
they retain their pill. -I had the opportu- 
nity of conversing with several manufac- 
turers in different branches of trade whilst 
at Dijon, and all complained of the 
slackness in trade. Only the fortunate 
fabricator of pills showed a cheerful coun- 
tenance. Tar, chloroform, camphor, cas- 
tor-oil, oil of eucalyptus, are amongst 
the favorite ingredients. The process of 
pill-making by machinery is extremely 
rapid and neat. Thin layers, composed 
of gum, sugar, and gelatine, are spread 
out in small pieces, the desired oil is then 
spread on the under layer, just as we put 
jam in a layer of paste; a second put on, 
the whole adhering like thin covered pas- 
try. This is now placed between two iron 
plates indented with little holes the size 
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of the pill, two turns are given to it in 
what may be called a baking oven, and 
out come the pills, each separating itself 
from its envelope, smooth, compact, and 
hard asshot. In fact, they are like mince- 
pies in miniature. Any essence indisso- 
luble in water can be manufactured into 
pills, and of course the economy upon 
hand labor is very great. 

The celebrated Dijon mustard is even 
more worthy of note as a manufacture. 
Its peculiar quality is a certain piquanc 
not found in any other mustard, of whic 
there are deservedly celebrated manufac- 
turers in several other places. The Dijon 
mustard is always sown on cleared char- 
coal beds in the neighboring forests, 
spaces difficult to utilize in any other way, 
as the young plants of green peas, pota- 
toes, French beans, and the like, would 
inevitably be devoured by the rabbits, 
wild boars, and other animals, who will 
on no account touch the mustard plant. 
The soil gives one peculiar flavor to the 
mustard, another is differently to be ac- 
counted for. 

The mustard when in powder is mixed 
with the juice of new wine, lending that 
pleasant acidity with which we are famil- 
jar. But in order to obtain precisely the 
degree of acidity it is necessary that the 
grape be always in precisely the same 
state of unripeness, a degree more or less 
making all the difference. Amateurs of 
this celebrated condiment, of which the 
consumption is enormous in France and 
elsewhere, will like to have these few par- 
ticulars concerning it. 

We next come to the no less famous 
Dijon gingerbread, or pain d’épice, of 
which most travellers carry asample home 
for their little friends. The xonnettes, as 
these cakes are generally called, figure 
constantly on French dinner-tables with 
the dessert, but few people, perhaps, sus- 
pect their origin. The fain d’épice is 
made of honey, rye flour, and spice, no 
treacle entering into its composition as in 
our own gingerbread. But honey pos- 
sesses, as we all know, besides its agree- 
able sweetness, a medicinal quality, ren- 
dering the pain d’épice as useful as it is 
ornamental on the family table. Its in- 
ventors were, oddly enough, neither bak- 
ers nor cooks, but the former grands 
seigneurs of Burgundy. These seign- 
eurs set the example of curing disorders 
of frequent occurrence by means of pal- 
atable cakes ; the dourgeozste and, in their 
turn, the peasants, followed their exam- 
ple. Huge bakeries of the pain d’épice 
were set up at Dijon. The bakers made 





large fortunes, and to this day it is as 
flourishing a trade as any in Dijon, seven 
large manufactories now existing there. 

I also visited a bookbinding and leath- 
er-work manufactory, but here the firm 
gave us less flourishing accounts than the 
heads of those before mentioned. Wheth- 
er things go well or ill, people will have 
their pills, mustard, and gingerbread. 
They cut off such luxuries as missals, 
pocket-books, photographic albums, etc. 
We were assured by our friends here that 
the slackness of trade in France equals 
that in England. Nothing is stirring. 
No orders come in. Of course the anti- 
Republicans affirm that this chémage is 
the result of want of confidence in the 
government, but there is no doubt what- 
ever that France, like England and Ger- 
many, is going through a commercial 
crisis with which politics have little or 
nothing todo. The question is too vast 
to be entered upon here. There are one 
or two points worth mentioning concern- 
ing the process of binding, say, a photo- 
graphic album ; from the beginning to the 
end, twenty-five or thirty processes being 
gone through before the raw skin is con- 
verted into the polished, perfumed leather 
cover so familiar to us. The agreeable 
perfume of Russia leather does not de- 
pend on the skin in the very least, but on 
a certain preparation made from the bark 
of the Russian birch-tree. Such being 
the case, we may have at some future 
time leather-work perfumed with the aro- 
matic eucalyptus, or blue-gum tree, and 
other antiseptic and health-giving es- 
sences, our very books being made there- 
by proof against contagion of all kinds. 
This book-binding and leather-work manu- 
factory is a model in its sanitary and 
economic arrangements. The working- 
hours of men, women, and young people — 
boys and girls being only permitted to 
enter factories after passing their first 
communion —are eleven; but one hour 
and a half of these are deducted for 
meals and recreation. In order to main- 
tain a good moral tone among the young 
people of different sexes, the strictest sur- 
veillance is exercised over them, and 
immediately anything approaching court- 
ship is observed the pair are summoned 
to the master’s presence, and unless they 
consent to be married at once, are forth- 
with dismissed. This wholesome régime 
accounts for the respectability of the entire 
personnel, all of whom looked particularly 
clean, well-dressed, and contented. I 
must admit, however, that the character 
given by heads of firms at Dijon of their 
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work-people was not reassuring. The 
French artisan is — losing, they 
say, those habits o —— which once 
characterized him, and still character- 
ize the peasant. The political ferments 
through which France has passed of late 
years have had an exciting and pernicious 
effect upon the working classes generally. 
Both artisan and peasant take a feverish 
interest in all that goes on in the political 
world, and are soil to spend an extrava- 
gant amount of time in reading the 
newspapers and_ discussing politics. 
Doubtless a decade of peace within and 
without would serve to calm this unnat- 
ural excitement; but in the mean time I 
am assured by those who know the coun- 
try-folk well, that even their habits of 
thrift and laboriousness are considerably 
impaired by the halfpenny journals. The 
ploughman stops his plough, the vintager 
lays down his knife, the reaper his sickle, 
at the approach of the postman with his 
packet of journals, and work is not re- 
sumed till the contents are devoured. In- 
deed, one cannot walk or drive in the 
country without observing instances in 
point. 

One word more about the products of 
Dijon. It may interest many readers to 
know that wood vinegar was discovered 
by a Dijonnais named Molrat, a friend of 
Napoleon the First, who came to the aid 
of the discoverer when he had ruined 
himself by his investigations. Wood 
vinegar, so useful in medicinal and chem- 
ical processes, is largely manufactured at 
Dijon. Travellers in hot climates should 
never be without a small quantity of this 
valuable antiseptic. A few drops put in 
a bath heal the skin of all irritations 
caused by the bites or stings of insects, 
heat-boils, etc. A drop applied by the 
finger will cure a mosquito-bite, and, ap- 
plied more lavishly, an adder’s sting. 
One pint, which costs a shilling, with the 
addition of a little perfume, will furnish 
a dozen bottles of toilette vinegar, and 
may be easily concocted by the traveller 
for himself. 

Delightful walks and drives may be 
made from Dijon, and pleasant indeed 
were the visits I paid to friends in their 
country-houses and to peasant folk of 
their acquaintance in the rich villages of 
the famous Céte —for Dijon lies at the 
base of the renowned Céte-d’Or, colloqui- 
ally called the Céte, a region of vines un- 
paralleled for flavor in the world, a region 
of luxuriance and wealth which must be 
seen to be realized. There is one curi- 
ous features about this country to be rec- 
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ommended to the notice of wine-lovers. 
Just as you may draw a line through 
France from west to east, which, roughly 
speaking, the English tourist stream may 
be said never to overflow, so you may 
draw a line here between the region of the 
wins ordinaires (good ordinary claret), and 
the region of wines that .have no price, 
that is to say, the best red wines grown 
anywhere on the earth’s surface. The 
Cote begins where the plain ends, and 
the line dividing vins ordinaires from the 
vins sans prix must be drawn between 
the two, just, indeed, where the ground 
risess Now, there is no possibility of 
ever increasing the quantity of these pcer- 
less wines of the Céte-d’Or, because their 
quality depends entirely on the nature of 
the soil, which, covering a limited extent 
only, cannot by any possibility be in- 
creased artificially as much as by a hair- 
breadth. Thus, the famous vintage of 
the Céte will ever remain one of nature’s 
monopolies, unless indeed the dreaded 
phylloxera, already said to be within a few 
leagues gf Beaune, comes like Attila’s 
host to destroy it at a blow. It is only 
natural that the phylloxera is a subject on 
everybody’s tongue, and that a yellow leaf 
on a vine-plant is looked upon with fear 
and trembling. Up to the present time 
both peasant vignuerons and the large 
wine-growers have been as prosperous as 
any class in France, and you have only to 
visit these villages along the Céte to be 
convinced of the fact. In company of two 
friends — one an officer, who kindly drove 
us in his break, the other a well-known 
resident of Dijon—I made my first ac- 
quaintance with this part of the country. 
Nothing can be more self-evident than 
the ease and wealth of the wine-growing 
population. The villages are well-built, 
well-kept, and clean; there are vines and 
flowers in every garden and window, and 
every house possesses a first-rate cellar. 
There may be no parlor, the kitchen and 
sleeping-apartments may be small, the fur- 
niture more or less homely, but there is 
invariably a cellar built on a large scale, 
and admirably adapted to the proper con- 
servation of the wine. The wine-cellar is 
by far the most important part of the 
house. On every side are vineyards, and 
as we gaze we are reminded of the 
inimitable thrift of the French peasant. 
Not an inch of soil between vine and vine 
is wasted. Where room is not to be had 
for a fruit tree, you find a black-currant 
bush, and where a black-currant bush 
would be cramped, you find potatoes or 
salad. Any and every thing is planted 
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among the vines — asparagus, gooseberry 
bushes, artichokes, fruit trees — the great 
object being to waste no inch of soil. 

At the foot of the Céte we quitted our 
carriage and climbed a rocky summit, 
from which we obtained a splendid view 
of the Jura and Mont Blanc, although 
the atmosphere, was not quite clear. Our 
host for the day, the captain, did the 
honors to perfection. With charming 
grace and gaiety he entertained us in his 
temporary residence adjoining one of the 
forts in construction, bringing out the 
best he had. The English lady was féted 
with a bouquet, and then, chatting Pleas- 
antly of garrison life at Dijon, we drove 
home. Dulness and awkwardness are 
plants seldom found on French soil, but 
for amiability and agreeableness generally 
there is no one to be compared to a 
French officer belonging to the better 
ranks of society. The Dijonnais country- 
folks, however, are noted for their good 
manners and geniality generally, as the 
following incident will testify. My host 
had taken me on foot one morning — 
starting at seven o’clock, in order to 
avoid the great heat that had burst upon 
us so suddenly — to the picturesque little 
village of Fontaine, celebrated as the 
birthplace of St. Bernard. After seeing 
everything that was to be seen under the 
ciceroneship of the curé, we started home- 
ward, and were taking a short cut across 
the vineyards, when a heavy rainstorm 
came on. Wet, draggled, and bemired, 
we made what haste we could to a vin- 
tager’s cottage by the roadside, receiving 
the heartiest welcome from both master 
and mistress, hale old peasant folk of a 
superior class, enchanted to make my 
companion’s acquaintance, on account of 
his renown as a lion-hunter in Algeria; 
both also pleased to entertain the English 
lady under his protection. These good 
people were evidently rich, though as 
homely as possible, and could therefore 
talk resignedly, nay, cheerfully, of the 
bad prospects of this year. “ The vines 
are ruined,” said the old man, and then 
immediately changing the subject, he 
begged us to follow him up-stairs in order 
to see his clocks and stuffed birds. Here, 
in the sa/on of the vintager’s cottage, were 
clocks that would have adorned a Parisian 
boudoir, and cases of stuffed birds, En- 
glish and foreign, implying a taste little 
to be expected of their owners. That 
very day he had purchased an elegant 
timepiece, not to use, but to look at —as 
a work of art indeed, for so French time- 
pieces must be called. He no more 
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wanted the clock than he wanted a croco- 
dile ; he had barely standing-room for the 
new acquisition in the overcrowded little 
parlor; but it had taken his fancy, so 
there it was, a thousand francs, I should 
say, hardly covering the purchase. After 
seeing the stuffed foreign and native 
birds, among them several beautiful ori- 
oles, common in the woods here, we took 
our leave, not easily getting away without 
having tasted of their good wine and 
liqueurs. Our host and hostess could not 
conceive why we were unable to enjoy a 
glass of wine or cassis at eight o’clock in 
the morning, their own hours being ex- 
tremely primitive. Two days after our 
visit to Fontaine, my friend’s street bell 
was rung at five o’clock A.M., and lo! on 
the servant peeping her head out of her 
upper window, she saw our peasant in his 
shirt-sleeves. He had just walked over, 
thus dressed, from Fontaine, and fearing 
lest at a later hour his call might be fruit- 
less, made sure of finding the master at 
home by surprising him in his bed or at 
his toilette. On discovering, however, 
that an hour later would be a more con- 
venient time for his reception, he went 
away, returning as the clock struck six. 
The good man’s visit was an entire suc- 
cess. After inspecting my friend’s stuffed 
panthers and lion-skins, he gladly ac- 
cepted a taste of the best he had in his 
céllar—wine, rhum, liqueur, nothing came 
amiss even at that hour of the day! I 
must add, that he had gallantly brought 
some flowers as an offering to the English 
lady, and wished also to present her with 
a stuffed oriole by way of souvenir. 
“ But you must bring her again,” he said. 
“T have a bottle of first-rate wine for you 
both, pray come and taste it with us.” 
This little incident shows the genial 
side of the French peasant’s character. 
Too often, his unexampled economy and 
laboriousness lead to a sordid way of look- 
ing at things. Here all was open-hearted- 
ness, hospitality, and donhomze. Poverty 
in the villages of the Céte is unknown. 
The rule is wealth. Poor circumstances 
form the exception. Beggary is mi/. 
There are delightful walks and drives 
round about Dijon, and one I must here 
particularize on account of another pleas- 
ant little incident that happened to us 
there. The pretty little village of Fixin 
may be reached by diligence or on foot 
by good pedestrians ; we booked places 
in the public conveyance over night, but 
on arriving at the bureau next morning 
by seven o’clock found that we had even 
so reckoned without our host. All the 
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public conveyances had been taken by 
some nuns for the purpose of giving their 
pupils, eighty young ladies in all, a long 
day in the country. Accordingly, there 
we were in company of a dozen other dis- 
concerted travellers and no diligence 
forthcoming! The weather was superb. 
We had packed our breakfast in a basket 
and we felt in a holiday humor. It was a 
dilemma. .However, French good-nature 
can stand a stronger test than this; and 
after some little delay and discussion, a 
carriage was put at our disposal, and that 
of a notary and his son, the former volun- 
teering to drive. We soon forgot the 
check thus received as we drove through 
the vineyards in the fresh morning air, 
and an hour later reached our destination, 
a straggling village lying at the foot of a 
beautiful wooded ridge. Once out of the 
blazing sunshine, and within the precincts 
of the wood, all was coolness, greenness, 
and grateful shadow; rocks and rivulets, 
hanging woods and glades, no place could 
be found more suitable for an a/ fresco 
breakfast. But, alas! the nuns with their 
eighty scholars were in advance of us. 
Every available spot for a bivouac was 
already taken possession of, pyramids of 
huge loaves, cakes, Adtés, bottles of wine, 


fruit, being literally stacked about in cir- 
cular spaces around the fountains, where 


visitors are accustomed to regale. The 
woods rang with the merry voices of the 
children. The place was as populous as 
Hampstead Heath on Whitmonday ! 

My companion, however, accustomed 
to exploration on a much larger scale in 
the mountains of Algeria, soon found a 
suitable spot at the extremity of the wood, 
underneath a glorious ridge of limestone 
crag, tapestried with verdure, and close 
by a spring of water clear as crystal. 
The joyous voices of the children could 
not reach us here, and never shall I forget 
our woodland repast that perfect July day; 
sky of warmest blue, foliage of brightest 

een, wood-pigeons cooing among the 

ranches; otherwise unbroken stillness, 
all possible deliciousness, around us. It 
should be mentioned that the inhabitants 
of these parts owe this beautiful recrea- 
tion ground to the devotion of a follower 
of Napoleon I., M. Noisot. The place 
indeed was in the first instance selected 
as a fitting site for the handsome monu- 
ment to the emperor which occupies a 
conspicuous prominence at the base of 
the wood. Later, the domain was pre- 
sented to the commune, who, whether 
grateful or not for the monument, must 
nevertheless regard its donor as a public 
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benefactor. The hanging woods and 
combe, or narrow wooded ravine, of Fixin, 
as well as the statue, must be visited by 
all loungers at Dijon. 

But our visit was to be made exception- 
ally interesting, and I wish I could with 
pencil instead of pen delineate the scene 
that followed. For the nuns, having 
learned that the celebrated lion hunter 
and panther slayer of Dijon was at Fixin 
that day, and within a few hundred yards 
of them, were fired by the laudable desire 
of turning his visit to account, and of 
combining instruction as well as pleasure 
in the day’s programme. So the request 
was made that the “grand chasseur” 
would talk to the schoolgirls about his 
lion and panther hunts in the mountains 
of Algeria, and of course complied with. 
In a few minutes all stragglers were col- 
lected, and by the time the story-teller 
began, the scene was as pretty as can 
well be imagined. The eighty children, 
varying in age from five to fifteen, grouped 
about the rising ground under the trees, 
the black-robed nuns in charge, and in the 
centre, beside his English guest, the re- 
nowned lion-hunter of Dijon telling his 
perils and exploits to his youthful hear- 
ers. He took occasion, by the way, to 
introduce a few instructive remarks upon 
the intelligence of animals generally, and 
especially as illustrated from his own ex- 
perience. The nuns expressed them- 
selves greatly pleased, and doubtless 
many little ones will long remember those 
wonderful lion stories recounted to them 
on that summer holiday. 

I have been upon more than one occa- 
sion severely handled for using what is 
supposed to be an exaggerated tone in 
speaking of the superior educational ad- 
vantages offered by French towns over 
English ones. Let the impartial reader 
note the following facts about Dijon and 
judge for himself. 

At Dijon, then, there is, besides a really 
magnificent free library and museum, also 
a garden of economic botany and free 
indoor and outdoor courses on the sci- 
ence, an Academy of Fine Arts and Sci- 
ences, at which young people of both 
sexes can prepare gratuitously either to 
enter the Conservatoire de Musique or 
the Académie des Beaux Arts, in Paris; 
they can also study for the dachelier ds 
lettres et ds sciences, without a farthing of 
cost to themselves, except examination 
fees; and, besides these advantages of a 
higher order, there are free sewing and 
cutting-out schools for girls belonging to 
the working classes, and other institutions 
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of alike nature. Now, I should like- to 
have pointed out to me any English town 
possessed of at all the same advantages 
—any town, either in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, affording absolutely 
gratuitous instruction, not only in techni- 
cal subjects, but jurisprudence, science, 
and belles-lettres, music, and the fine arts. 
Let my critics point out the name of such 
a place in the map, and I will most thank- 
fully amend my statements. 
M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


From The Athenzum. 
INDIAN POWERS OF MEMORY. 
OxrorpD, February, 1880. 

A REMARKABLE demonstration has 
recently taken place at Bombay. A num- 
ber of educated natives in high position 
have been seized by a kind of panic on 
suddenly waking up to the fact that ortho- 
dox Brahmanism, or, as they term it, the 
Aryan religion, is decaying and disap- 
pearing. This they attribute to the de- 
cline of Sanskrit learning consequent on 
the decline of nationality and patriotism 
among the native princes. 

They have accordingly resolved to unite 
in a common effort for the revival of 
Sanskrit lore and for a diffusion of a true 
knowledge of the Hindi religion. The 
movement has been inaugurated in rather 
a singular manner. A monster meeting 
has been held at Bombay in honor of a 
blind pandit named Gatti-Lalaji. Ad- 
dresses have been delivered in his praise, 
and a sum of eighteen thousand three 
hundred and ten rupees presented to him 
as a reward for his zeal in the cause of 
religion, his success “in purifying men’s 
minds,” and his “attractive genius for 
making extempore poems” (s’ighra-ka- 
vita-s’ akii). 

Pandit Gatti-Lalaji was born at Kotah 
in 1845, while his parents were on a pil- 

image. He lost the sight of both eyes, 

ough smallpox, at the age of eight. 
He is chiefly celebrated for his power of 
composing impromptu Sanskrit verses, in 
which no Italian zfrovisatore has ever 
displayed equal talent. 

During one of my visits to Bombay 
he called on me, accompanied by three 
amanuenses, and requested a trial of his 


powers, declaring himself capable of com- 
‘posing six sets of extemporaneous verses 
simultaneously, on any six subjects and 
in any six metres I liked to select. [| 
proposed three subjects—a description 
of Bombay, the advantage of Sanskrit 
learning, and the advent of the Prince of 
Wales to India—naming at the same 
time three of the most difficult metres I 
could remember. Without a, moment’s 
delay the pandit dictated the required 
verses to his scribes with wonderful pre- 
cision and rapidity. He also conversed 
fluently in Sanskrit, and impressed me 
very favorably with his finished scholar- 
ship and the extent of his literary acquire- 
ments. Impromptu versifiers of this kind 
are called s‘tghra-kavis Gas u-kavis. 
The blind pandit’s successful four de 
force in my presence was doubtless more 
due to great powers of memory than to 
poetical genius. A Hindii’s capacity for 
keeping a number of different subjects in 


stracting his mind so as to concentrate 
his attention on each one separately and 
consecutively, is surprising. In this re- 
spect he far outdoes Europeans. While 
I was travelling in the south of India, I 
was visited by a s‘ata@vadhani, that is to 
say, a man who could attend to. one hun- 
dred things at once. He could play 
several games of chess, write and repeat 
poetry, work out problems, and make cal- 
culations of all kinds simultaneously. I 
also heard of a ¢rins’adavadhani, or man 
who could attend to thirty subjects. 

Ashtavadhdnis, or persons capable of 
attending to eight subjects simultaneous- 
ly, are by no means uncommon throughout 
all parts of India. A man whose powers 
of attention are of this more limited cali- 
bre displays his skill by asking eight per- 
sons, entire strangers to himself, who 
speak eight different dialects, to repeat 
the first word of eight different sentences, 
and then the second, and so on consecu- 
tively, till every word of the eight sen- 
tences has been repeated. Thereupon, 
without a moment’s hesitation, the ash/a- 
vadhani reproduces all the eight sen- 
tences, separately and continuously, with 
each word in proper order, though the 
utterance of each has been interrupted by 
the interpolation of seven other words in 
different languages. 
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